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Abstract 


Transformative Education through Narrative Pedagogy 
in the Korean Women’s Context 

by 

Jina Kim 

The primary concern in this study is to find a way to bring necessary changes 
in Korean church contexts, particularly on the issue of women. This study focuses on 
the perspectives on women in the church context that devalue women as imperfect and 
inferior beings in relationship with others. It addresses the problematic situation of 
gender relations in the Korean church context with a critical analysis, and shows how 
cultural and social norms concerning women are deeply embedded in the Korean 
church context. It also reveals how the problematic situation has been reinforced by its 
association with, and acceptance of, fundamentalist theology. 

This study draws on transformative learning theory as a way of fashioning a 
new educational model for Korean women in the church. Even though the educational 
theory of transformative education has been developed and applied in various 
educational contexts, it has rarely been discussed in a faith-based context. This project 
shows how it is possible to utilize transformative education theory in a faith-based 
context, through a case study with a class at a Bible institute. This study also draws 
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upon narrative pedagogy as a practical principle to create a religious educational model 
for Korean women in the church context. Theological discussion centered on Minjung 
theology particularly, with the notion of shin-myung, is important in order to 
contextualize the narrative framework in the Korean context. As a powerful tool for 
promoting perspective transformations in the church, reading the sacred story, the 
Bible, is discussed with feminist and post-colonial perspectives. 

Integrating these theoretical discussions, the religious education model for 
Korean women is grounded on the group experiences with Korean women in two 
different settings, church and school. This model can initiate perspective 
transformation, not only in the women themselves but also in others. The educational 
experiences in the women’s group provides possibilities and hopes for bringing 
meaningful changes in Korean women’s context. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 

Problem Addressed by the Project 

This project begins with problematic aspects of religious education in the Korean 
context in which teachings and practices consistently transmit messages that devalue 
women and legitimate the view that considers women as imperfect and inferior beings in 
relationships with others. As I have been involved in religious education in faith 
communities, I have been frustrated by the fact that many church members and male 
church leaders consistently maintain a condescending view toward women that has been 
transmitted from fundamentalist theology and Confucian culture, both of which consider 
women to be imperfect beings who need guidance and direction within the structure of a 
male dominated society. Interestingly, no matter what progressive ideas people have about 
social issues, they maintain their perspectives about women without critical consideration 
and analysis. This negative perspective about women not only maintains patriarchal 
systems of family, church, and society, but also greatly influences the self-understanding 
and identity formation of women themselves in a distorted way. Consequently, women 
devalue themselves in accordance with the categories of patriarchal societies and churches. 
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My experiences and observations have fueled my eagerness to build a religious 
educational model that invites people to reflect on their own belief and perspectives about 
women in the Korean church context. 

I believe this work is important because it will provide a critical reflection on the 
problematic situation of gender relation in the Korean church context. Even though there 
is noticeable progress in terms of civil rights and social participation of women in the 
process of industrialization, rigid cultural and social norms about women are still deeply 
rooted in the Korean context. This problematic situation, with respect to the perspectives 
of women from Korean culture, has been reinforced by its association with fundamentalist 
theology. Critical analysis and questions to these preconceptions about women are 
essential steps of this study. Also, this work is important because the discussion with 
transformative education theory has not fully developed yet in the field of religious 
education. I believe that the transformative education theory can be an appropriate 
theoretical foundation for religious educators who seek to bring changes in the lives of 
people and faith communities. 

This study also provides a new understanding of narrative as a starting place for 
reconstructing theological and educational structure that will bring meaningful 
transformation in the Korean church context. 
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In sum, this project will propose an alternative religious education model based on 
principles of transformative education and narrative pedagogy that incorporate the works 
of empowerment of Korean women in their faith communities 

Work Previously Done in the Field 

I have had a great interest in the transformative education theory of Jack Mezirow. 
Transformative education has become a popular subject in the general education field over 
the last 20 years. It has focused on not only teaching and learning in the classroom, but 
also on the whole life dimension of person and community. Jack Mezirow, one of the best- 
known scholars in this area, describes transformative learning as a kind of innovative 
learning that is indispensable for dealing with various problems of the modem world. He 
quotes the words of a learning report at a Club of Rome Conference in Salzburg: 
“Transformative Learning is the type of learning that can bring changes, renewal, 
restructuring, and problem reformulation... a type of learning that emphasizes value- 
creating more than value-conserving.” 1 Mezirow’s transformative education theory begins 
with how persons view the world and make meaning of their lives. 

The process of learning starts with critical reflection on one’s meaning perspective. 

1 Jack Mezirow and Associates, Fostering Critical Reflection In Adulthood: A Guide to 
Transformative and Emancipatory Learning (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1990), xiv. 
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Mezirow explains that the meaning perspective is formed through the process of 
socialization. Often this meaning perspective is acquired unconsciously and uncritically. 
Through this critical reflection of giving question to uncritically assimilated meaning 
perspectives, learners realize how their meaning perspectives have been limited in the way 
that they customarily perceive, think and feel. It is crucial to be aware of how we 
unwittingly permit the voices and values we learned from culture and society to create 
meaning for us. Critical reflection makes possible the process of transformative learning. 
These processes will lead people to think and act in different ways. The transformative 
learning process requires learners to make an informed and reflective decision in order to 
act on their reflective insights. This decision leads them to take action on their reflective 
insights. 

To be sure, the Transformative education process leads people not only to a new 
way of perceiving, but also toward the possibility of living with new meaning perspectives. 
Through the process of critical reflection, decision, and action, people can encounter a 
place for creating new meaning perspectives and values in their lives. 

I believe that transformative education theory can be a useful tool for discussing 
issues in the Korean church context. It will enable us to engage in the necessary task of 
bringing about necessary changes in the lives of people and faith communities regarding 
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perspectives on women. 

Where is the place for Korean women to construct theological meaning structure 
for themselves? I believe that the stories of women can be starting points for beginning 
their new journey, both for their faith community and for the women themselves. People 
reveal themselves in telling their stories. Stories can be effective tools for people to 
express and identify themselves. Thus, telling stories has a significant meaning for people, 
particularly those who don’t have voices in their marginalized lives. However, it is 
difficult to find voices of women in the history of Korean culture and church tradition, 
except a few stories of those women who were named as ideal or virtuous women by the 
patriarchal society and church. In addition, women’s stories that reflect their own 
experiences and struggles have not been considered as significant voices. Rather they have 
been trivialized by both patriarchal society and women themselves. 

I believe that women’s narratives hold enough power to demythologize the stories 
formed by culture and church tradition. Therefore, rediscovering and listening to the 
stories of women and telling stories in the woman’s voice and from the women’s 
perspective can bring significant changes in the lives of women and faith communities. 
This process of storytelling is a narrative pedagogy. 
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Scope and Limitations of the Project 

Transformative Education theory and Narrative Pedagogy can be applied to create 
educational models for groups of various ages, genders, ethnicities, and religions. In this 
project, I will focus particularly on the context of Korean women in faith communities and 
an alternative educational model for the women. 

The women’s group that I will work with has unique characteristics. In particular, 
most of the women in our group are students. This condition is a great advantage for us to 
have deeper discussions about the issues of Korean women’s lives with theological 
insights. However, it also can be a limitation. Because of the uniqueness of our group, the 
group cannot fully represent the Korean women in general or in other situations. 

Chapter Outline 

Chapter 1 will address the thesis of this project and will discuss the importance of 
the problem. The purpose of this chapter is to provide an overview of concerns addressed 
by the project. 

Chapter 2 will do contextual analysis about the lives of Korean women in the 
church context. In particular, I will focus on preconceptions and images of women offered 
by Korean society and churches in socio-cultural and ecclesiastical categories. I will also 
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explore how the preconceptions and images of Korean women are related to and 
intensified by each other. The purpose of this chapter is to explicitly show the problematic 
situations in the Korean women’s context in order to claim the strong necessity for 
transforming the perspectives of women in this context. 

Chapter 3 will explore the theoretical aspects of transformative education. I will 
address axioms of transformative education and the educational process of transformative 
learning. The purpose of this discussion is to provide the theoretical foundation of 
transformative education and to assess the feasibility of applying this educational theory to 
the Korean church context. 

Chapter 4 will discuss significance of narrative in religious education and it will 
also discuss the theological foundation of narrative pedagogy. This chapter will include 
theological discussion with Minjung theology in order to contextualize a narrative 
framework for the Korean women’s context. This chapter also will address the feminist 
and post-colonial reading of the Bible as ways to converse with the Bible in Korean 
women’s context. 

Chapter 5 will propose an educational practice for the Korean women that 
incorporates educational and theological principles of transformative education and 
narrative pedagogy. The educational practice shows major issues of Korean women in 
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their lives through stories that are shared in group meetings. This chapter will address 
reflections and suggestions from the experiences of working with Korean women in two 
different settings, church and school. 

In Chapter 6, “Conclusion,” I will give a summery of contextual, educational, 
theological, and practical discussion in this project. I also will address remaining concerns 
and questions for the future development of religious education on the issues of women in 
Korean church context. 

Since the D.Min. program is focused on the practical application of theology and 
religious education, planning and engaging the trajectory of learning should be a careful 
process, because the goal of this study is not only to research and present a theory, but also 
to earnestly consider the applicability to the people’s daily lives in our context. I hope this 
project can be a meaningful attempt and example of religious education for bringing life- 
giving energies and changes in the lives of people, Korean women, who are seeking to 
bring reconciliation, peace and healing. 
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Chapter 2 

Contextual Analysis of the lives of Korean Women 


Perspectives about Women in the Korean Context 
Because I am a Korean woman... 

Almost everywhere in my life I feel that people have a certain perspective of 
Korean women and they automatically put me in their stereotyped category of 
Korean women. They expect me to act or do something as a Korean woman 
from their perspective. It is not always visible and obvious, but subtle and 
invisible. When I encounter these situations, I feel that I am suffocated by that, 
because the perspective is inadequate to explain myself as a Korean woman. It 
doesn’t fit me! However, even though I don’t feel like to be in the narrow 
perspective about Korean women, it is hard to break out of the category. 1 


Many Korean women lament the fact that there are certain perspectives of Korean 
women that are formed by cultural and religious traditions of Korea. They are frequently 
asked to fulfill stereotypical roles that are generated by the perspectives of women. Often 
the perspectives of Korean women are thought of in different ways by the patriarchal 
society and church as good and virtuous images of women. However, I believe that the 
perspectives of women need to be critically considered and analyzed with these questions: 
Where does this view of women come from? Does this perspective adequately capture the 


1 These words are quoted from the conversation with a Korean women’s group at 
Claremont School of Theology in November 2006. In the beginning of the meeting, I 
wrote an unfinished sentence on the board, “Because I am a Korean woman...,” and 
invited the participants in the meeting to answer the unfinished sentence. 
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full dimension of the lives of Korean women? How do the perspectives of women affect 
the understanding and growth of women’s self? How can we change the perspectives of 
women in life-giving ways for Korean women in their context? On the basis of these 
questions, I will first discuss two different categories, Korean culture and faith community, 
to examine major sources of creating the perspectives of Korean women. Then I will 
connect the perspectives of Korean women to the discussion about self-images of Korean 
women in relationships and growth. 

Women in Korean Culture 

“Does Confucius Yet Live?” 3 

Throughout the history of Korea, three major religions, Shamanism, Buddhism, 
and Confucianism, have had great influence on the live of Korean people. Among them, 


2 Korean cultural heritage has both positive and negative dimensions, and it is 
deeply embedded in the lives of Korean family and faith community. The purpose of this 
analysis is not to discard Korean cultural heritage as useless and harmful. I agree that we 
should discover positive aspects of our own cultural heritage and develop the meanings 
and values in order to build a living Korean culture in our contemporary context. However, 
it is also important to extricate and articulate negative aspects of Korean culture, 
particularly focusing on the issue of women in Confucianism to create living streams of 
Korean culture both for men and women. 

3 This title is from Marc S. Mullinax ‘s article, “Does Confucius Yet Live?: 
Answers from Korean American Churches,” Journal of Asia and Asian American 
Theology 3, no. 1 (Spring 1999): 28-39. 
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the negative attitude toward women is found particularly in Confucianism. 4 The 
Confucian tradition has played a major role in determining Korean women’s lives: How 
women are to behave, who they are to obey, and what they are to do with themselves. 
Marc S. Mullinax provides an interesting survey about the interrelatedness between 
Confucian tradition and lives of Korean women in the context of Korean churches. When 
he asked a question: “How important was Confucian teaching to you as you grew up?” 
two-thirds of the respondents, mostly women, answered “yes” that Confucianism does 
influence their current behavior patterns. 5 The survey shows that the Confucian influence 
is still operative today among the lives of Korean women. Since Confucianism has had a 
profound influence on the socio-cultural context of Korea, particularly of Korean women, 
it is crucial to address Confucian influences on the formation of perspectives about Korean 

women. 


4 Grace Kim claims that when Confucianism was adopted as the official religion 
during the Yi dynasty, women became the objects of severe restraint, because it had moral 
codes for women that were oppressive. See Grace Kim, “Oppressive and Han: Korean 
Women’s Historical Context,” Journal of Asian and Asian American Theology 3, no. 1 
(Spring 1999): 55. 

5 Mullinax, 37-38. 
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Confucian Thoughts and Moral Principles 

Confucianism instituted as a moral principle governed Korean society during the 
Yi dynasty, the last Korean kingdom. A Korean neo-Confucian scholar, Toykoe, 
interpreted the philosophical system of original Confucian thought into his distinctive 
understanding for contextualizing the thoughts into the Korean context. He called it “a 
pedagogy of practical cultivation of mind and wisdom for the daily life.” 6 What he 


wanted to establish was a living standard for relationships in the lives of people including 


kings, scholars, and ordinary people. Confucian thought is strongly focused on the 


community and relationship with others. He emphasised virtues 7 for the sake of building 


guidance, not only for the individual need of becoming a great person, but also for 


harmonizing the country with a proper social order. In short, to be a good person is to be a 


person in the community acting for the sake of the community. Toykoe’s efforts to grasp 


the logical coherence and practical effectiveness in Confucian thought produced a 


traditional formula: “Cultivate yourself and your family, later rule the nation, and make 

o 

the world a peaceful place.” 


6 Sung Do Kang, “A Potential Contribution of Korean Mind for Living 
Together,” Journal of Asia and Asian American Theology 3, no. 1 (Spring 1999): 48. 

7 Ibid. The virtues of openness (In), Justice ( Eo ). Proper behavior (Ye), and 
Wisdom (Chi) are the way to be a good man. 

8 Ibid., 50. 
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Where is the place of women in the structure of Confucian thought? Even though 
Confucianism stresses the mutual relatedness of human beings and community, it totally 
overlooks the life of women who can barely breathe in the hierarchy of patriarchal society. 
Confucianism has elevated men to the status of being the only legitimate members of 
society, and relegated women to the status of complete social dependence. 9 There are five 
essential relationships in Confucianism which are as follows: those between 1) father and 
son, 2) ruler and subject, 3) husband and wife, 4) the elder and the junior, and 5) between 


friends. These sets of relationships represent the typical patriarchal bias in Confucianism, 
and there is no place for women, except in the husband and wife relationship that requires 
unquestionable obedience and patience for women. Women are expected to be an obedient 
daughter-in-law, dutiful wife, and devoted mother in order to serve the family and children. 
In addition, Confucianism requires three fold obedience of women: to the father when 
young, to the husband when married, and to the son in old age. 10 The function of women 
in this system is very simple and clear: “obey.” In this situation, women suffer from 


specific forms of gender exploitation, in which their energy and power are expended 


9 Jung Ha Kim, Bridge-Makers and Cross-Bearers: Korean-American Women 
and the Church (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997), 10. 

10 Marian Lief Palley, “Feminism in a Confucian Society: The Women's 
Movement in Korea,” in Women of Japan and Korea: Continuity and Change , ed. Joyce 
Gelb and Marian Lief Palley (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1994), 278. 
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toward survival, their roles and contributions often unnoticed and unacknowledged, 
usually to benefit men. 

Confucian thoughts concerning women still enter into the perceptions, practices, 
and wishes of Korean people’s daily lives, and maintain and deepen the constrained 
images of women, not only in the communities, but also in women themselves. 


Folk Proverbs in Korean Society 

There is another strong voice that discloses women’s roles and status in Korean 
society. Folk proverbs not only show lives of grassroots people, but also perspectives of 
women in the society. 

Throughout Korean history, a very limited number of aristocratic women were 
privileged to write their thoughts and stories and to reveal their work in public. Most grass 
roots women’s lives and voices remain not in a written format but in an oral tradition." 


Instead of the women’s own voice, there are many short stories and proverbs about the 


women from folklore that tell about their very being as not blessed, but trivial and inferior. 


11 Young-Key Kim-Renaud, “Introduction.” in Creative Women of Korea: The 
Fifteenth through the Twentieth Centuries, ed. Kim-Renaud (Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, 
2004), 4. Young says, “lower class women for whom education was thought useless as 
they would be too busy tending to daily chores. There may have been exceptions, but even 
if lowborn women did write and create, their productions were probably considered too 
unimportant for anyone to preserve whatever they left behind.” 
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Even now, the voices continually talk about women’s inferiority in various situations. 
Here is an example: If three women get together, a plate will be broken. This proverb, 
which is frequently told by Korean people to women, shows that even talking together 
would come to no good because women are existentially inferior to do something 
meaningful. It also implies that women’s gatherings are unnecessary or even harmful 
because it is considered not merely unproductive but destructive. In relation to this 
proverb, there is another one that is commonly used to cut down the women’s voice in 
families. Women s voice heard outside of a fence will bring down the household. It clearly 
shows how the society undervalues the voice of women. This proverb implies that 
women’s voices are useless and harmful, so they should not be heard. It has been used to 
quench the voice of women not only in their communities, but also in their family lives. In 
this cultural setting with negative voices, women are forced to be alone in silence both in 
the public and private spheres. In addition to the above two examples, there are many folk 
proverbs about women that are continually told by people in today’s Korean society. Some 
people can say that the proverbs are insignificant words and have no meaning for today’s 
world. However, it is still problematic because the repetitive insignificant words in their 
daily lives can be serious obstructions to shape healthy images of women themselves. 
Particularly, listening to these negative words about women from early ages contribute to 
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internalized sexism and distorted view of womanhood. Consequently it makes them have 
confused, dissident, and distorted understandings of themselves. 

Women in Faith Community 7 

The Patriarchal Church System and Fundamentalist Faith Tradition 

The cultural preconceptions of women severely affect church practices in the 
Korean context. Most of the churches still do not allow women to participate or gain 
positions of church leadership, such as elder and ordained pastor. Even though they have 
very eligible educational backgrounds and abilities, Korean women are marginalized so 
that they do not have proper opportunities to find and actualize their giftedness in the 
system of churches. 

Korean women are excluded from the process of decision-making in their church 
because they are women. The male church leaders do not view women as important 
enough for them to need to consider, and ideas and issues of women are often trivialized 
or considered as less important matters than other subjects in public situations. Therefore, 
Korean women are not accustomed to thinking from their own standpoint and holding 
their own opinion in defense of their rights. Rather, they are constantly yielding their 
priority to something more important. The women’s role in the church is mainly to prepare 
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and serve refreshments and meals for the social gatherings - to prepare, to serve and to 
clean the tables of power, but not to sit at them. Korean women comprise more than half 
of the congregation in the church; yet the church treats Korean women as non-entities in 
many cases. This non-entity treatment feels as painful as a direct assault on women who 
faithfully work in the church. 

Moreover, the fundamentalist faith tradition rationalizes the unjust relationship 
between women and men in the church by religious teachings. The church teaches 
women’s subordination to men using Paul’s words: “For the husband is the head of the 
wife as just as Christ is the head of the church, his body of which he is the Savior” (Eph. 

5: 23, NRSV), and “.. .Christ is the head of every man, and the husband is the head of wife, 
and God is the head of Christ.” (I Cor. 11:3, NRSV). Women’s subordination is often 
sustained by the following claims in the Bible: a woman was created from man’s rib and 
that made her inferior and dependent (Gen. 2); female sexuality is a “dangerous” force that 
needs to be purified and to be controlled by men (Lev. 8, 9. 15, 18, 21); and women 
should be quiet in public (I Cor. 14:33-35). Consequently, these fundamentalist teachings 
create the hierarchy of subordination: 
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The Direction of Subordination 



With this model of subordination, Korean immigrant churches build and develop 
patriarchal church structures and ideologies. 

Korean Women in Immigrant Churches in the U.S. 

There are a great deal of commonalities and relatedness between the Korean church 
and the Korean immigrant church in terms of the issue of women. However, there are 
some differences between the contexts of both churches. The different socio-economic 
contexts of Korean immigrant churches need to be addressed in order to help people to 
have a clear picture of the situations of women in the immigrant churches. 

For more than one hundred years, the Korean immigrant church has been the center 
of the Korean immigrant community in the U.S. The churches have functioned as a social 
center for promoting a communal bond among fellow immigrants, preserving Korean 

12 

cultural traditions, and providing social services. Also, the churches have become 

12 Won Moo Hurh, The Korean Americans (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1998), 106. 
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healing places for those who have suffered from racial and socio-economic discrimination 
in the U.S. However, has the Korean immigrant church been a place for Korean women to 
flourish by listening to messages of salvation and liberation in the church? Does the 
church adequately provide the proper environment for Korean women to see themselves 
as authentic beings made in God’s image and to actualize their giftedness in their lives? 

Although Korean immigrant churches offer many positive and productive influences 
to Korean immigrant society, they do not seriously consider the life and experience of 
women as crucial factors in the churches. As a racial-ethnic organization within a 
dominant culture, the Korean immigrant churches value their racial-ethnicity but devalue 
the feminine gender in the church. Even though women comprise the majority of the 
membership in the Korean immigrant churches, they are excluded from holding public 
leadership roles and are relegated to subordinate positions in the church. Moreover, the 
patriarchal interpretation of Christianity and Koreanized neo-Confucianism systematically 
justifies the devaluation of women in the church and daily life situations. In this situation 
Korean women do not readily find a safe place that provides a sense of home either in 
their church or in their life as immigrants. Consequently, Korean-American women are in 

13 Jung Ha Kim called this “the feminization of the Korean-American church 
membership” in her book Bridge-Makers and Cross-Bearers, 135. 
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an ongoing struggle to maintain dignity and give meaning to their everyday experiences in 
multi-layered experiences of oppression in the church and society. 

Moreover, Korean women in the U.S need to deal with another burden as minority 
workers in the American society. Immigrant workers are generally disadvantaged in the 
U.S. labor market due mainly to the language barrier and the lack of the transferability of 
education and job skills, even though they were college graduates and held managerial or 
professional positions in Korea. Thus, the majority of Korean immigrants have 
experienced downward occupational mobility in the U.S. 14 In this disadvantaged set-up in 
the U.S. labor market, most Korean immigrant women or working wives are in low- 
paying, labor-intensive job positions that are not commensurate with their educational 
attainments, and do not offer any intrinsic reward. 15 

In this racial/ethnic discrimination, minority women, including Korean women, 
have faced gender inequality. They are easily labeled with categories such as obedient, 
passive, docile, and quiet by the dominant culture. This stereotyping is a form of 
victimization. Therefore Korean women are double minorities who experience both 

women’s struggles and race struggles in the U.S. 

14 Hurh, 58. Hurh explains this from three major theoretical perspectives: the 
disadvantage theory, the ethnic resources theory, and the opportunity structure theory. 

15 Ibid, 92. 
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Where We Korean Women Are?: Connections between Cultural 

Preconceptions and Church Practices 

The cultural preconceptions of women severely affect church practices in the 
Korean context. I can see how the cultural reality of Korean women influenced church 
practice in the example of ancestor worship and places for women in churches. Ancestor 
worship is a very important family event in Korean culture. Many relatives gather together, 
prepare meals, and have big feasts. In ancestor worship, women prepare the feasts all day, 
and yet they are not allowed to participate in the ceremony itself because they are 
considered not as authentic members of the family in this important event. They step aside 
and just watch the ceremony from outside when all the men in the household bow down to 
their ancestor’s spirit in a room. In this major ritual of Confucianism, male dominance and 
supremacy are officially confirmed and transmitted, while women are strictly confined in 
their invisible positions. 

There is a similar situation in the ministerial setting in the Korean church. Women 
in the church always make earnest efforts to prepare the table of power, but are not 
allowed to participate at the table as equal members of the church. There is an unwritten 
law about the appropriate place for women in the church; everyone can expect where 
women are to be placed. This conception of women’s place and role has a close 
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connection with the conventional notion about women in Korean culture. And, conversely, 
Korean women’s cultural reality is intensified by patriarchal church practices. 

The following table shows parallel virtues of the Confucian ideal image of a woman 
and women’s status in fundamentalist faith traditions that greatly influenced the church to 
construct patriarchal structure and ideologies. 


Confucian ideal image of a woman 

Women’s status in Fundamentalist faith 

tradition 

Yerpiljongbu (A woman ought to be 
obedient to her husband). 

The husband is the head of the wife as 

Christ is the head of the church (Eph 5,23). 

Samjongjido (A woman must obey three 
men-father, husband and son). 

Just as the church is subject to Christ, so 
also wives ought to be, in everything to 
their husband (Eph 5,24). 

Chilgeojiak (the seven valid causes for a 
woman to be divorced) 
iii. If she is talkative, and because of that 
she causes a problem. 

Women should be silent in the churches. 

For they are not permitted to speak, but 
should be subordinate, as the law also says. 

It is shameful for a woman to speak in 
church (1 Cor 14:34,35). 

ii. If a woman doesn’t give birth to a son, 
she can be divorced. (A notion of preferring 
son to daughter) 

God is a male, not a female. 

Confucian Proverb: “Women and porcelain 
on the outside will become useless.” (If 
woman had lost her virginity or chastity, 
the society punished her without any 
mercy). 

Evidence of the young woman’s virginity 
was not found, then they shall bring the 
young woman out to the entrance of her 

father’s house and the men of her town 

shall stone her to death (Deut 23: 21). 


Consequently, Korean women in the church are led to learn and internalize 
negative and distorted self-images, and are forced to stay in unjust relationships with self 
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and others. We, as religious educators, are requested to take into serious consideration how 
cultural preconceptions of women and church practices work together and reinforce each 
other in order to create educational processes for Korean women. 


Self-images of Women in the Korean Context 

One day, when I was young, I had a strange dream. In the dream I saw myself 
in the mirror. I knew that it was I, but I could not see my face clearly. I was a 
blur...I realized that I could not remember my face. I thought about other 
people’s faces, and I realized that I clearly remembered their face, but not my 
own. I was very frightened.. ..I could remember every face except my own. 16 

Many Korean women have hard times to remember and articulate their own 
selves because the women’s own selves have not been focused not only in families and 
societies, but also in their own lives. Before they have enough times to focus on their own 
self and to have clear understanding of the self, they see themselves through the 
perspectives that are given by Korean society and church. Unfortunately, the perspectives 
of women in Korean context is discouraging women to obtain healthy understanding of 
themselves. In this situation, Korean women’s self images are blur and often distorted. 

In this section I will discuss about the women’s self-images and growth in relation 


16 Hee An Choi, Korean Women and God: Experiencing God in a Multi¬ 
religious Colonial Context (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2005), 1. A Korean woman 
theologian, Choi shares her awakening moments to realize a blurry image of her self as the 
beginning moment for her theological journey. 
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to the self-sacrificial love and lose of self. Also, I will discuss women’s self-images and 


relationship, particularly focused on the genuine relationality. 


Women’s Self-images and Growth 

Women and Self-sacrificial love 

Mrs. Kim is a 2 nd generation Korean American and a graduate of the University of 
California at San Diego. She can fluently speak both English and Korean. However, she 
constantly speaks about herself as incompetent to do other things except housework and 
caring for her five children. Often she said that God gives a chance for women to become 
full human beings through childbearing and caring. The image of herself is that she is a 
completely dependent and intellectually limited being. She spends her whole time taking 
care for her husband, mother-in-law and five children. One day I had a chance to talk with 
her. During the conversation I was stunned by her comments about her understandings of 
self and other women. She said, 

Women should not be educated at the same level as men. Nowadays too many 
women are in higher education. It is problematic, because that is not the place 
for women. Don’t you know what the Bible says about the relationship between 
men and women? Men, not women, are the head of church and community. 
Women’s position is to serve men in various ways, to be good leaders of church 
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17 

and community, but not try to be leaders. 

In lives of complete self-sacrifice, women cannot live for themselves, but for 
others. Particularly, in the family situation, women constantly neglect their own desires 
and interests for the sake of other members of the family. As a result, women have 
difficulty in separating their own self from those of their family, particularly their husband. 
Because they cannot separate themselves from the lives of their husbands, their existences 
are negated and their selves are immersed in their husbands. The complete self-sacrifice 
and loss of self are closely connected with each other. Moreover, as we see in the case of 
Mrs. Kim, it often leads women to accept false assumptions about gender relationships 
and to justify and advocate patriarchal perspectives of women without considering their 
own identity as women. 

Carol Lakey Hess points out the loss of self as a crucial subject for discussing 
women’s development in communities of faith. Unconditional giving that is based upon 
self-sacrifice has become the cardinal virtue, particularly for women in churches. The 
celebration of self-sacrifice in churches explicitly or subtly enervates women’s struggle for 
finding the self and hinders the development of the self of women; finally, it promotes the 
subordination of women. Social convention that already promotes women’s self- 

17 I quote these words from a conversation with Mrs. Kim at Young Eun 
Presbyterian Church, August 2006. 
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abnegation supports and reinforces women to keep looking for what it is they can give to 
others. It generates a false assumption that women have no value to others when they do 
not have something to give. Because women in the church context are instilled with this 
false assumption, inadvertently or intentionally, they have a distorted self-understanding 

1 R 

and identity. 

Hess also points out that the loss of self not only hinders women’s development 
and participation in communities of faith, but also diminishes the genuine community 
life. 19 I agree that the problem of self-abnegation is not the issue that is confined to a 
personal sphere or a gender group, but it can be a crucial contributor to communal 
dysfunctions. Therefore, the loss of women’s selves is an essential issue that should not be 
ignored by communities of faith. Women’s selves need to be reclaimed, healed, and 
developed with hope and anger of prophetic vigor, a vital spirituality. 


18 Carol Lakey Hess, Caretakers of Our Common House: Women’s Development 
in Communities of Faith (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1997), 31-36. 

19 Ibid., 53. 

20 Hess claims that we need to nurture a vital spirituality characterized by 
prophetic vigor. It is described in two ways: hope in God’s redemptive will and conscious 
anger at the present condition of injustice. Ibid., 47-50. 
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Women’s Self-images and Relationship 

Women and Genuine Relationality 

Hess’s discussion about women’s selves and development resonate with my own 
struggles and experiences. Particularly, I have felt deep agreements with her discussion 
about genuine relationality. The relationship has been considered as an essential element 
for creating a moral society in Korean context. Patriarchal society has provided strict 
categories of relationship among different groups of people in the name of genuine 
relationship. In this picture of relationship, there is no place for women except for serving 
and sacrificing for others. In particular, married women are kept within a certain category 
that constantly pushes them to stay in the relational structure that is filled with countless 
obligations for Korean women. Many Korean women have been struggling with the 
relationality of the patriarchal structure in their married lives; however, Korean women, 
including myself, have deep fears of breaking the rigid categories of relationship, because 
it is considered an essential element of sustaining the genuine relationship in Korean 
society. 

I believe that when we speak of the word “genuine,” the first thing we need to 
consider is what kind of grounding assumptions and rules people have for using this word. 
In other words, it is important to look at “who speaks the word in what context.” In that 
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sense, Hess adequately points out that the genuine relationality for women should have “a 

deep understanding of relationship that does not perpetuate the oppressive burdens put on 

21 

women to give their selves away in the name of female goodness.” 

I believe that genuine relationality means to have relational justice. Unlike unjust 
relationships that are constructed with false consciousness about women of our society, 
relational justice begins with affirmation of women themselves. The Korean church 
should provide women with environments to be fully themselves rather than living 
according to something externally imposed in relationships characterized by patriarchal 
and Confucian church and society. Also, the church could give women opportunities to 
affirm themselves as valuable and equal members of the church as women and 
acknowledge that women have the capacity to participate in and contribute to the church 
in meaningful and productive ways. Through these processes, the wrong arrangement of 
relationships with women is deconstructed in the sense of relational justice. Consequently 
it leads to shalom and celebration of the harmonious relationships established between 
humans, and between all entities of the world. 

How can these changes be initiated and actualized in the concrete context of 
Korean women? What kind of educational theory can be applied to bring necessary 
21 Hess, 61. 
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changes in the context of Korean women? In the following sections I will discuss the 
educational theory of transformative education and show an example of how we can apply 
the theory and practice by way of a case study with young adult students in the class 
Women and Men in Church at a Bible Institute. 
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Chapter 3 

Discussion with Transformative Education 

Generally speaking, the aim of religious education is to bring changes into 
people’s lives and ministries. In other words, religious education is the teaching for 
change. That is the reason why the word “transformation” is pervasively used in 
educational discourse. Actually, there are many places that require necessary changes and 
transformations in faith communities. As we saw in chapter one, the perspective on 
Korean women in church contexts needs to be examined and transformed. At this point, a 
question might be asked: How can we, as religious educators, bring changes into our 
context? In other words, how can we bring about a change in perspective on Korean 
women in church contexts? This has led me to have a great interest in transformative 
education theory. Even though the educational theory of transformative education has 
been developed and applied in various settings and contexts, it has rarely been discussed 
in a faith-based context. Jack Mezirow explains transformative learning as a kind of 
innovative learning that is indispensable for dealing with various problems of the modem 
world. He quotes a report from a Club of Rome conference in Salzburg: “Transformative 
Learning is the type of learning that can bring change, renewal, restructuring, and problem 
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reformulation... a type of learning that emphasizes value-creating more than value- 
conserving.” 1 


I believe that the educational theory of transformative education can be a very 
useful resource to cultivate religious education that seeks to bring necessary changes in the 
lives of people and communities in Korean churches. 

In this chapter, I will discuss the educational theory of transformative education 
and find practical directions and methodologies that complement religious education 
which seeks transformation. In theological and educational fields, the discourse about 


transformation is often studied in the classroom mainly for a theoretical need. However, 
the transformative learning process is not completed without taking action and reflective 
examination of the action. Without these processes, we cannot bring any meaningful 
changes into individual and communal lives. Jack Mezirow points out that “Praxis is a 
requisite condition of transformative learning.” 2 Religious educators should know that 
discussion about transformation cannot be concluded in the classroom; rather, discussion 
is only a prelude to the action for transformation. With this understanding, as a practical 

example of the transformative learning I will present the educational process of a class in 

1 Mezirow and Associates, Fostering Critical Reflection in Adulthood, xiv. 

2 Jack Mezirow, “Toward Transformative Learning and Emancipatory 
Education,” in Fostering Critical Reflection in Adulthood, 356. 
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• * 3 * • • • 

the Bible Institute which is focused on the issue of women in church contexts. It can be a 

case study of applying the transformative educational theory in a faith-based context, 

particularly focusing on the issue of women in churches. Then, I will integrate my 

experience of participating in the educational process with the steps of transformation in 

religious education. 

Educational Theory of Transformative Education 
What is Transformative Learning Theory? 

Transformative learning theory was developed from Mezirow’s ten-step transition 
model of perspective transformation. He developed his educational theory from the 
context of higher education, particularly focusing on the study of women returning to 
school. 4 Mezirow’s ten-step model of perspective transformation is as follows: 1) 
Experiencing a disorienting dilemma, 2) Undergoing self-examination, 3) Conducting a 
critical assessment of internalized assumptions and feelings a sense of alienation from 
traditional social expectations, 4) Relating discontent to the similar experiences of others- 

recognizing that the problem is shared, 5) Exploring options for new ways of acting, 6) 

The Bible Institute is located in Southern California. The majority of students in 
the Bible Institute are Latino/Latina students. 

4 Mezirow’s initial description of personal perspective transformation was based 
on a study of eighty-three women returning to college in twelve different reentry programs. 
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Building competence and self-confidence in new roles, 7) Planning a course of action, 8) 
Acquiring the knowledge and skills for implementing a new course of action, 9) Trying 
out and assessing new roles, 10) Reintegrating into society with the new perspective. 5 
After his major work of transformative education in the book, Fostering Critical 
Reflection in Adulthood (1990), transformative learning theory has been at the center of 
evolving discussions about adult education. Over the past thirty years, transformative 
learning theory has been expanded and elaborated by various critics and arguments of 
other scholarly works. For instance, recent empirical studies show that transformative 
learning is not just rationally driven but include a variety of unconscious ways of knowing 
in the char ge of meaning structure. Edward W. Taylor points out the lack of recognition 
of emotion and feeling in relation to critical reflection in the learning process. He claims 
that the process of transformative learning theory is unduly dependent on one level, 
critical reflection. 6 Even though critical reflection is significant to transformative learning, 
it does not give sufficient attention to the significance of the role of feeling and emotion. 

5 Jack Mezirow, “Learning to Think Like an Adult,” in Learning as 
Transformation, 22. 

6 Edward W. Taylor, “Transformative Learning Theory: A Neurobiological 
Perspective of the Role of Emotions and Unconscious Ways of Knowing,” International 
Journal of Lifelong Education 20, no. 3 (2001): 220. 
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He insists that affective learning needs to be included as other ways of knowing in 
transformative learning. As Mezirow showed in the title of his second book, Learning as 
Transformation: Critical Perspectives on a Theory in Progress, transformative learning 
theory is not fixed educational principles that can be applied to any context; rather, it is “a 
theory in progress.” 7 

Transformative learning helps people to identify their meaning perspectives 8 that 
influence the way they perceive, think, feel, and act on their experiences. People accept, 
believe and follow the principles of the perspectives that have surrounded and guided 
them through their lives. However, much of the perspective is uncritically absorbed from 
society and culture. Traditionally, education is confined and used to preserving these ways 
of knowing by the socialization process. Transformative education deals with changes and 
transformations of an individual or a group’s meaning perspectives through the process of 
education. Transformative learning gives opportunities for people to reflect upon their 
meaning perspectives and encourages them to find problematic aspects from their fixed 
assumptions and values. Transformative learning occurs in the process of critical 

7 Cranton, Understanding and Promoting Transformative Learning, 39. 

8 Mezirow defines perspective as “the structure of assumptions that constitutes a 
frame of reference for interpreting the meaning of an experience.” See Mezirow and 
Associates, Fostering Critical Reflection in Adulthood, xvi. 
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examination of the meaning perspectives, revises them, and acts on the revised point of 
view. In other words, transformative learning is “a process of examining, questioning, 
validating, and revising our perspectives.” 9 

Essential Elements of Transformative Learning 

Meaning Perspective: A Habit of Mind and a Point of View 

In transformative education theory, the term “a habit of mind ’ is important to 
explain a frame of reference or meaning perspectives that include sets of assumptions and 
expectations through which we filter the way we see the world. Mezirow explains that a 
habit of mind is “a set of assumptions - broad, generalized, orienting predispositions that 
acts as a filter for interpreting the meaning of experiences.” 10 There are six categories of 
habits of mind: Sociolinguistic, Moral-ethical, Epistemic, Philosophical, Psychological, 
and Aesthetic. 11 Each of these six kinds of habits of mind overlaps and influences each 
other, and creates the lens through which we see the world and form the foundation for our 
action in the world. Mezirow explains that a habit of mind becomes expressed as a point 

9 Cranton, Understanding and Promoting Transformative Learning, 19. 

10 Mezirow, “Learning to Think Like an Adult,” in Learning as Transformation , 
17. 
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of view that comprises a group of meaning structures that affect the way we interpret and 
judge our experiences. A habit of mind and a point of view are the two dimensions that 
compose a frame of reference. 

Critical Reflection 

People cannot easily stand outside of their society and culture because its norms 
and expectations are deeply embedded in their habits of mind. However, a habit of mind is 
often unexamined or unquestioned. Mezirow points out that the unquestioned habits of 
mind can be problematic because they create limitations and systems that we cannot 
discern and get beyond. Uncritically assimilated ways of knowing, believing, and feeling 
need to be questioned, examined and revised. 

• • • *12 

The transformative learning process starts with critical reflections on one’s 
meaning perspective. It begins with the process of becoming critically aware of how and 
why one’s meaning perspectives are assimilated. This process includes an analysis of the 
sources and results of the meaning perspectives. Critical reflection functions to reassess 
the assumption, which is based on our beliefs, and act on a new perspective derived from 

12 Mezirow defines the critical reflection as “Assessment of the validity of the 
perspectives of one’s meaning perspectives, and examination of their sources and 
consequences.” See Mezirow and Associates, xvi. 
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the transformed meaning perspective that comes from the reassessments. Through this 
critical reflection of questioning uncritically assimilated meaning perspectives, learners 
realize how their meaning perspectives have been limited in the way that they customarily 
perceive, think and feel, and how they start to define their needs and attempt to act in 
different ways. 

Through these processes, our assumptions are reformulated to permit a more 
inclusive and integrative perspective. On the basis of this reformulated perspective, people 
make decisions and act upon these new understandings. Critical reflection makes possible 
the process of transformative learning. 

Reflective Action 

Transformative learning requires learners to make an informed and reflective 
decision in order to act on their reflective insight. Jack Mezirow uses Novak’s words for 
explaining perspective transformation: “Perspective transformation represents not only a 
total change in life perspective, but an actualization of that perspective. In other words, 

13 

life is not seen from a new perspective, it is lived from that perspective.” 

13 Mezirow, “Learning to Think Like an Adult,” in Learning as Transformation, 

24. 
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The process of critical reflection, decision, and reflective action always exists in a 
real life context, and this context significantly influences and shapes the possibilities and 
nature of the transformative learning. 

The Role of Educator 

In this educational approach, learners identify meaning perspectives and initiate 
the process of critical self-reflection that may result in transformative learning. In other 
words, an initiative and control reside in the learner in the learning process. The educator 
helps learners explore alternative ways of interpreting their experiences, provides 
appropriate resources for helping them to recognize their own unexamined 
presuppositions, and creates reflective dialogues in communities. Since the central 
responsibility of an educator is fostering critical reflections in transformative learning, the 
educator should recognize the differences between individual learners and provide 
emotional support to help them to go through transformative learning. Therefore, to be an 
educator means to be an “empathic provocateur, which means to serve both as a role 
model for critical reflection and the ethical idea of caring, and to serve as a committed co- 
leamer and occasional guide in the exciting journey of transformative learning.” 14 

14 Mezirow, “Toward Transformative Learning and Emancipatory Education,” in 
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Educational Practice of Transformation Education; Perspective Transformation 
Case Study - The Steps of Transformative Religious Education with the Experience 

at the Bible Institution. 

Motivation and Purpose of this Educational Project 

As I began my D.Min study, I wanted to focus on transformative education in a 
faith-based context, particularly focused on the issue of women in the church. During my 
course work, Dr. Elizabeth Conde-Frazier provided me with a chance to work with a class, 
Men and Women in Ministry, at a Bible Institute for one semester. Even though the 
cultural background of the Bible Institute was different from me as a Korean, I could find 
a great deal of commonality in the issue of women in churches. Observation and 
participation in the educational process led me to have a clear picture of transformative 
education in a faith-based context. In this section, I want to present this experience as a 
practical example of working on the application of transformative education theories in a 
faith-based context. The purpose of the project was to participate in and to observe the 
perspective transformation process, and to find changes and resistances that occurred 
during the teaching and learning in the concrete classroom situation. 

Each week at the Bible Institute I presented in the class, Men and Women in 
Ministry, and helped the instructor as a teaching assistant. I read theological reflection 

Fostering Critical Reflection in Adulthood, 360. 
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papers of students and gave grades with comments. I had an opportunity to teach the class 
with the subject “Paul’s Teachings and Practices Concerning Women in Ministry” and to 
lead a drama workshop. I also worked with students in class sessions as they were 
preparing their final papers, and facilitated discussions in order to develop their thoughts 
and arguments. I will give a more detailed explanation about my experiences in this 
educational process. 

Observation of the Educational Process 

Begin Where the Learner is - The Axiom in Transformative Education 15 

The first class session started with a discussion on the authority of the Bible. 
Most of the students in the class have a strong conviction about the absolute authority of 
the Bible. The affirmation of the biblical authority became a common ground to begin 
practical discussion on the issues of men and women in ministry. The class discussion 
began from a traditional understanding of the students, but it was expanded in order to 
make room for discernment and adoptive changes. 


15 Ibid., 359. 
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A Common Objection of Traditional Evangelism to the Feminist Perspective 

In the beginning of the class, we had a big argument about feminism. Students, 
regardless of their gender, had a feeling of rejection of feminism. Even young women in 
such a class questioned why they needed to learn about feminism in a class on church and 
ministry. In their pre-understanding, feminism was an unacceptable position that people in 
the church should not follow. It seemed to reflect the theological reality of Korean 
ministerial context. While I observed their discussion, I felt a strong necessity for creating 
appropriate steps and methods in religious education for communicating theological and 
educational discourses. Professor Conde-Frazier gave the students a definition of Christian 
biblical feminism, 16 and used biblical stories for helping the students to discover an 
authentic message of Christian biblical feminism. Deliberate dialogues with biblical 
passages and issues of women helped them to understand and to define a biblical 
feminism that could be an effective channel to communicate the issues of women in 
ministry. 


16 Elizabeth Conde-Frazier gave a definition of Christian biblical feminism in a 
class lecture at the Bible Institute in fall semester 2005: “A woman or a man who works to 
restore social (includes the domestic or home dimension of relationships), economic and 
political justice between men and women in society based on the biblical hope of a 
redeemed humanity and the implication of what this means for our Christian lifestyle and 
witness.” 
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Pedagogical Dynamic 

Most of the class work focused on interrogating our interpretations of the Bible 
and perspectives on women in ministry. During the class discussions, students were 
constantly asked these questions: What is man, and what is woman? What view of women 
has the church given to you? Where do these views come from? How and why do they 
(church or Christian tradition) come to these conclusions? Dealing with these questions, 
the students had a chance to compare the notions of femininity and masculinity within the 
discussions of a gender group. They also compared old paradigms with new paradigms by 
using biblical references. What was interesting was that the professor chose one case from 
a student’s assignment and developed the idea and arguments with the whole class. This 
communal effort to develop ideas and arguments brought clear and resonant examples for 
the students. 

The pedagogical process is accomplished with active teaching methods. 

Whenever the teacher wanted to bring new languages and perspectives, she always related 
biblical stories with new interpretations. The teacher used very active teaching methods 
such as role-play, story telling, drama, games, and different kinds of physical movement in 
order to help students to feel and understand the new languages and perspectives. Through 
these teaching processes, students in the class began to open their minds and to understand 
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the controversial issues in the professor’s teaching. Consequently, these teaching and 
learning processes encouraged the students to envision a new possibility to interpret the 
Bible and their own conception of women in ministry. 

The Engagement of Students’ Papers in Perspective Transformation 

In the class, students were requested to write nine theological reflection papers. 
Among twenty students, I especially focused on five students, two male students and three 
female students, and traced changes and resistances of their thoughts revealed in the 
papers. 

There was a noticeable difference between female students and male students. 
Most of the male students were fully oriented to the notions about the roles and images of 
men and women that were given by their tradition and culture. The male students started 
to question what they hardly considered as an important subject in their life and ministry. 
However, the female students had direct experiences with the issues of women in their life 
and ministerial settings. Even though the meanings of their experiences were not fully 
articulated in their papers and discussions, they had quite different attitudes to women’s 
issues in the class. 

In the beginning, I found a strong objection to the notion of feminism in some 
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male students’ papers. One of the students wrote, “Why would she (the author of the 
book) involve herslef in a feminist group that wants power and authority over man and 
even God?” This comment represents a common understanding of feminism, which was 
shared by most of the male students. They strongly conceived the main argument of 
feminism, as created to go against men and even God. To be sure, they showed a lack of 
understanding about women’s experiences, in particular, the feeling of anger. 18 A student 
wrote, “Why does she have so much anger toward men?” They didn’t understand why 
women have the feeling of anger in their life. They considered a woman’s anger as a 
negative force that would lead lives of men and women into unhealthy ways. However, 
the lack of understanding of women’s experiences and feelings just evinces men’s position 
as privileged in their family and social life. 

In the middle of the semester, each student was asked to interview a woman 
minister who worked in a ministerial situation. After the interview, there was a noticeable 


change among the male students. Their first-hand experiences in listening to the voice of a 


17 I quote this sentence from a theological reflection paper of a male student. I 
will trace the change and resistance of this male student in the following discussion. 

Conde-Frazier explains anger as a positive energy for people who face 
difficulty. “A person with a healthy sense of self, when hurt in any way, will be aroused to 
protest. This expression of protest is anger. It is a necessary part of our survival. Beyond 
survival, anger also serves social transformation.” Elizabeth Conde-Frazier, S. Steve Kang, 
and Gary A. Parrett, A Many Colored Kingdom: Multicultural Dynamics for Spiritual 
Formation (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2004), 193. 
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woman, who strived to follow God’s calling in an unfavorable situation, evoked among 
the male students a deep resonance with the women’s plights in the church. A male 

student wrote about his feelings after the interview with a woman in a church: 

It has made a large difference in my life being able to speak to a woman. 

I could hear the pain in her voice... I began to cry within, because I 
could almost feel her pain. 

To be honest, this interview hurt me because I am also ‘a man.’ 

While listening to the voice of a woman, the male student was invited to a self-realization 

about his privileged status only because of being a man in the church and his society. He 

began to see his life and ministry with a different lens. 

My overall insight is that men must stop treating women unfairly... I 
began to see the life of Jesus who reaches out to both men and women. He 
didn’t put women down. Men and women are being equal. 

Even though there were positive changes regarding the issue of women among the 
male students, however, it seemed hard to change their rigid conception of gender role that 


was transmitted from their long tradition and deep culture. Besides, they were still 
incapable of interpreting biblical passages in a healthy way and therefore continually 
believed that “God designed] it at the time of creation, simply by creating Adam, first, 
and giving him the authority to name the animals and even Eve. They (women) are blind 
to accept the truths of a man being the head.” For them, the orderly subordination of 
woman to man was accepted as a God-given rule for humanity. In any case, during these 
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challenging processes of learning, the male students showed both possibilities of change 
and resistance to the issue of women in ministry. 

By contrast, however, the female students showed a different mode and speed in 
the change of their perspectives during the learning process. The reading assignments and 
discussions of the class offered a strong affirmation of their beings as women, created in 
God’s image, and their calling from God. They seemed to find the right words and voices 

to express their very being as women called by God. 

I had been asking the wrong question this whole time. To know that God has 
commanded, not asked me. God isn’t waiting for humans to accept the gifts God 
has given me, but God has commanded me. That is really all 1 need to do God’s 
work. 19 

This female student didn’t remain at the level of self-realization. She wanted to go further 
to see other women’s similar struggles and pain and to help them to realize their value and 
authenticity as women ministers. 

Now my eyes have been opened to help someone else. I see that there are 
other women, just like me, who are not sure if they are to be a part of the 
ministry or just in the outskirts... I want to be able to help those women. 

Another female student expressed a profound theological question after she had an 
interview with a woman minister. “What about those women who think that God is the 


19 I quote these words from the theological reflection paper of a female student. 
In the following part, I quote some words from the theological reflection papers of two 
female students. 
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one behind those who hurt them?” I believe that this deep question about the substance 
and the nature of God invites her to initiate a meaningful journey for constructing her own 
theological understanding of God in a Hispanic culture. 


Interview with a Student 

Almost at the end of the whole class sessions, I had an interview with a female 
student. I asked her some questions, and she gave answers through which I could assess 
her thoughts and feelings. The following dialogue is a brief summary of the interview: 

Q: What kind of things changed after this class? 

A: The most significant thing I learned from this class was the view about the role of 
women and men as the image of God. The view is not very different from what I had, but 
this course made me see the big picture. Also, it gave me affirmations about what I think. 
All of the readings provided me with a lot of information to see myself as a woman who is 
called by God. The writing assignment was little bit hard, but through this writing process 
I could expand and develop my thoughts. 

Q: How did they take place? 

A: During these learning processes, I came to realize my capability of doing an important 
work like men in the church leadership. That means I now have confidence about myself 
as a woman in ministry. 

Q: What will you do differently and how? 
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A: If I face a situation of debate about the issue of women in ministry, I can say something 
to a male leader who does not know the value and importance of women. I am thinking 
about my ordination, but I have not decided yet. Anyhow, I will continually work in the 
church as a woman who keeps God’s calling. I think our churches are still hopeful places 
for men and women in our world. 


Steps of Transformative Religious Education using the Experience at the Bible 

Institute. 

Elizabeth Conde-Frazier explains the steps of transformation in her book, A Many 
Colored Kingdom. In this part, I attempt to integrate the experiences of transformative 
learning in the class at the Bible Institute with the steps of transformation in religious 
education. The continuum of change in transformative education is as follows: original 
perception, a new experience, appraisal, exploration, support, and continuous questions 
and challenges. 20 


Original Perception 

Students at the Bible Institute had preconceptions about women, which were 
given by Hispanic culture and society. According to the information shaped by their 

20 Conde-Frazier, Kang, and Parrett, 199. 
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community, women need to be submissive to men because they consider the order as 
sanctioned by God. In this theological preconception, women are regarded as not good 
enough to be leaders and ordained pastors, because they are too emotional and 
intellectually inferior to men. Therefore, women should hold back their voices and put 
themselves in a submissive role in church and ministry. 

A New Experience 

In the class, the students encountered challenging discussions and insights. For 
example, they were asked to use inclusive language when they described God in their 
verbal and written expression. This experience led them to an uncomfortable situation and 
invited them to think of the reason for that discomfort. 

Appraisal 

Students wrote theological reflection papers and answered questions: What view 
of women has the church given to you? How were views and beliefs about women 
constructed? Through these self-examination and identification processes, the students 
raised questions about their assumptions and clarified the source of the assumptions. 
Consequently, they could get to a deeper level of the issue of women in ministry inside 
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themselves. 

Exploration 

There were many reading resources for helping students to see other perspectives 
on the issue of women in ministry. They also read books and articles of Latina evangelical 
perspective such as Beyond the Curse and “In Search of Unconventional Women.” In the 
class discussion, the students compared the old paradigm with the new one and examined 
the veracity of the new paradigm with biblical references and interpretation. 

Support 

As a crucial part of experiencing the reality of women’s lives and ministry, the 
students had an interview with a woman who was involved in a ministerial setting. This 
interview helped the students encounter a deeper understanding about the issues of women 
in ministry. The encounter and dialogue invited the students to realize the necessity of 
change and encouraged them to have confidence within the new paradigm. A male student 
confessed that “my way of thinking has been changed while I was listening to her stories. 
After the interview, I could have more sensitivity on the issue of women in ministry. The 
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91 

meeting with the woman was the greatest lesson in the whole class.” 

Continuous Questions and Challenges 

Through the whole learning process, the students experienced a perspective 
transformation on the issue of women in ministry at various levels. However, continual 
questions and challenges still remain in existing situations in their lives and ministerial 
settings. Concrete applications of the new paradigm into action in various contexts must 
be further studied and discussed in relation to the issue of women in their family, church, 
and society. 

It is true that perspective transformation is not finished at once in a particular 
event. It needs continual efforts for teachers and learners to cultivate and actualize it in the 
ongoing journey of their lives. Transformative education is not just delivering “inert ideas 
that are merely received into learners’ minds without being utilized, or tested, or thrown 
into fresh combinations. 22 Rather, this learning process is to create living knowledge with 
our reflective experiences and to learn the way of actualizing the knowledge in our 
everyday lives. 

21 I quote these words from the last class discussion at the Bible Institute. 

22 Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education (New York: Free Press, 1957), 

1 . 
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Transformative learning theory calls us, as religious educators, to consider the 
following questions: How can we create proper environments for people to reflect upon 
their experiences? What are the ways to help people to articulate problematic situations in 
their contexts? What kinds of theological and educational lenses can we provide? How can 
we apply the new understandings and insights in our ministerial settings as alternative 
principles in our contexts? I believe that considering and developing these questions will 
be a firm foundation for inviting transformations that are needed in our context of 
religious education. 
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Chapter 4 

Discussion with Narrative Pedagogy 


Narrative can be a starting place for Korean women to reconstruct theology and 
education that will bring meaningful transformation to the Korean church context. In this 
part I will address the significance of a narrative and story-linking educational model as 
part of a discussion with narrative pedagogy. Then I will discuss narrative pedagogy in 
Korean women’s context. In this part I will explain the connection between stories and 
spirituality in Korean women’s context. Particularly, I want to focus on the stories that 
Korean women have heard from their faith communities. With this contextual 
understanding, I will suggest the theological concept of Shin-myung from Korean Minjung 
theology as a theological foundation for narrative education in a Korean context. I also 
will discuss how stories and Shin-myung work together in meaningful ways in the lives of 
Minjung. 1 Then I will propose an educational model for Korean women through re-telling 


1 For about three decades, the key concept of Minjung undergoes different 
interpretations in the history of Minjung theology. In the earliest stage, Minjung 
theologians used the concept as a rigid “sociological” notion: Minjung is identified with 
definite social groups, “economically poor, politically weak, socially deprived, but 
culturally and historically rich and powerful”(Jung Young Lee). Later, however, Minjung 
theologians philosophically elaborate the concept so as to regard it as a dynamically 
changed social reality, bearing the life/creativity of history. Ahn Byung-mu suggests in his 
later days that Minjung is “life itself’ or “the source of life,” similar to “the biblical notion 
of luach or pneuma ” and to the eastern idea of “ghi (7], ^)” as life energy. Indeed. 
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stories of women in Korean culture and faith community. 


Narrative Pedagogy 

Significance of Narrative 

There are many ways of describing narrative. Michael Goldberg explains that 
“narrative is the telling of a story whose meaning unfolds through the interplay of 
characters and actions over time.” There is a basic assumption in the discussion of the 
meaning and purpose of stories in narrative theology. Goldberg states that “Narrative is 
prior to abstraction; the stories of Christian lives are prior to the formulation of Christian 
propositional and doctrinal theology” 3 In fact, narrative is antecedent to any kind of 
argument and theory, including theologies. In other words, narrative in the concrete 
context is a beginning place to make a framework for people to examine the meaning of 
their experiences in their lives. Based on this understanding of the importance of narrative, 


Minjung theology has passed through some developmental stages in reciprocal relations to 
socio-historical changes, and finally having various connotations within the concept. 
Therefore, a careful consideration of this shift helps to understand what Minjung theology 
really means. See Byung-mu Ahn, “Issues on the Notion of Nation and Minjung 
Theology” [in Korean], Theological Thought 69 (Summer 1990): 385-87. 

2 Michael Goldberg, Theology and Narrative: A Critical Introduction (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1982), 35. 

3 Ibid., 69. 
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Goldberg claims that “an adequate theology must attend to narrative.” 4 

Jerry H. Stone claims that using narrative is the best way to relate “the ambiguous 
edges of human experience to God’s mysterious presence.” 5 He claims that when we 
involve ourselves in the narrative of sacred text, individual life, and community, we can 
discover God’s presence within human experiences. Also the story can help to create 
meanings of individual and communal experiences. Anne S. Wimberly points out the 
importance of stories in her book. Soul Stories: African American Christian Education. 
She claims that stories reveal various dimensions of the lives of people including their 
concrete life situations, hopes, people’s yearnings for God’s liberating presence, and their 
responses to God. 6 To be sure, stories are a powerful tool to experience God’s continuing 
engagement with the world while creating people’s history through the process by which 
people establish a tradition of their own experiences. 


4 ibid., 35. 

5 Jerry H. Stone, “Narrative Theology and Religious Education,” in Theologies of 
Religious Education , ed. Randolph Crump Miller (Birmingham, AL.: Religious Education 
Press, 1995), 262. 

6 Anne Streaty Wimberly, Soul Stories: African American Christian Education 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1994), 38. 
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Story-Linking Educational Model 

Anne S. Wimberly offers a practical model for teaching people through story¬ 
linking in an African American context. Even though her educational model is focusing on 
a particular context, the educational model is also applicable for people in other contexts 
who are struggling to seek ways of empowerment and liberation in their lives. 

She describes the purpose of her work as “inviting Christian education leaders and 
teachers in a process that is aimed toward liberation and vocation from a Christian 
perspective.” 7 She claims that Christian education for liberation and vocation is the 
central concern for developing Christian education in an African American context. Also, 
she reveals an important connection between liberation, vocation and the everyday stories 
of people. Thus, she takes the lived stories of African Americans as serious elements to 
create the educational model for the context. 

A story-linking approach is the central piece of her educational model. She 
defines story-linking as “a process whereby we connect parts of our everyday stories 
with the Christian story in the Bible and the lives of exemplars of the Christian faith 
outside of the Bible.” 8 There are three primary stories in her view of Christian education: 

7 Ibid., 21. 

8 Anne Streaty Wimberly, 39. 
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the stories of our everyday lives, the story of God and the Good News of Jesus Christ in 
Scripture, and post-biblical Christian faith heritage stories, particularly those from the 
African American Christian faith heritage. 9 

There are four phases for story-linking: (1) engaging the everyday story, (2) 
engaging the Christian faith story in the Bible, (3) engaging Christian faith stories from 
the African American heritage, and (4) engaging in Christian ethical decision making. 10 
Disclosing and reflecting on our stories is the first step toward reaching the fullest 
experiences of liberation and vocation. On the basis of the first step, looking at our stories 
in the light of the Biblical story can give powerful insights in the Christian education 
context. Through the story-linking process, participants are encouraged to explore their 
self with critical reflection of their own experiences, social contexts, and historical events. 
Linking their own life experiences and stories of faith in their context to biblical narratives 
could be a powerful way of empowering and liberating people from their problematic 
situations. Consequently, they are able to discern the liberating activity of God and find 
their vocation as a way to respond to God’s calling. 

In the process of story-linking, Christian educators help people to critically reflect 

9 Ibid., 38-39. 

10 Ibid., 39-48. 
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on their life stories in light of the Christian faith story and guide them to envision their 
hopes and encourage them to decide on actions that make their hopes a reality. 

To be sure, stories have the power to disclose crucial issues of complex realities in 
our world. Particularly, they can be a useful tool for marginalized people whose stories 
have been undisclosed and remain in silence. Even though this educational model was 
created by and developed in the African American context, I believe that the model of 
linking stories of person, community, and sacred text can be utilized in cross cultural 
contexts of religious education field, because the model is based on the witness of people’s 
hunger to move beyond external and internal barriers that block their experiences of 
positive relationships with self, others, and God. As 1 am considering religious education 
with the narrative pedagogy in Korean women’s context, this book offers a very practical 
and insightful example for utilizing the story-linking process in the context of religious 
education. 

There is a remaining task for applying this model into Korean women’s context. 
What kind of faith heritage connection contains a ‘liberation mind-set’ in our own 
context? I believe that this question encourages religious educators in the Korean context 
to explore useable resources in our own history in order to contextualize the educational 
model for Korean women. 
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Narrative Pedagogy in Korean Women’s Context 


I love to listen to stories everywhere in my life. From my early years, I have heard 
many stories from our family and church. In the stories, there were always men who did 
wonderful jobs in spite of many difficulties in their life. As time passed by, I felt that 
something was missing from this narrative. In the stories that I heard from my culture, 
there was a lack of the female role model whose life was rich and full to provide me with 
an image of what my own life could be. It was hard to find the image of a woman I really 
wanted to follow, except the women’s unrealistic sacrificial love and unconditional 
obedience. Even though I didn’t agree with the ideal image of women that was given by 
my culture, I tried to put myself into this category of female image because I thought that 
this was the proper way to be a good and virtuous woman in Korean society. 

On the other hand, some Christian teachings with biblical verses about women 
have been often used for legitimizing women’s subordination and inferiority in the church. 
When churches teach biblical stories of women, the women always represent sinners or 
people who have life-threatening illness or visible disability, which is considered as a 
result of sin. The main point of the stories is the repentance of sinful women after Jesus’ 
teaching. Consequently, this repetitive pattern of stories and teachings is used for 
justifying the schematization of male savior and female sinner. In this situation, negative 
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self-images of women unconsciously permeate into women’s understandings of 
themselves. Therefore, Korean women’s spirituality is smothered by those negative voices 
from stories in our culture and faith community. 

I as a religious educator want to raise questions about the stories from my culture 
and church: are these interpretations of the biblical stories addressing the essential 
messages of Jesus for Korean women? Who has a voice telling the stories, and who has 
not? Who creates these stories in our culture? Is there another way of interpreting those 
stories that is different from the way we have known? 

Having a growing concern about the stories of women in our culture and faith 
community, in the following part I will discuss the interaction and relationship between 
stories and women’s spirituality: how do stories affect the formation of women’s 
spirituality? 

Story, Spirituality, and Women 

To be relevant, spirituality cannot be separated from the real life situation of 
people. It must concern people’s struggles and aspirations. Every struggle and every move 
for liberation in our context, there is a story, and there is a profound spirituality in the 
daily experiences of people. Robert McAfee Brown claims the connection of spirituality 
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and liberation in his book Spirituality and Liberation. According to his argument, 

spirituality and liberation are two ways of speaking about the same thing. 11 He criticizes 

the dualistic fallacy that divides our world into two separate compartments and says that 

“there is no necessity, or even a possibility, of making a choice between them (spirituality 
12 

and liberation).” He also points out that the unity of spirituality and liberation cannot be 
a matter of the intellect; rather, “the recovery of the unity of spirituality and liberation 
must be exhibited in the day-to-day events of human lives rather than in the line-to-line 
sentences of human book.” 13 There are stories of people in everyday life. Spirituality can 
be nurtured and flourished in the midst of flowing people’s stories. In fact, spirituality can 
be described as the living stream of stories of people. Spirituality has an undetachable 
relationship with everyday experiences of human lives—context. To be sure, there is a 
deep connection between spirituality and stories. 

However, a question might be asked: Are women’s stories told in the narrative 
tradition in our world? Elizabeth A. Say insists that “our cultural tradition is a masculine 
autobiography. This is not because women were not a part of it, but because until very 

11 Robert McAfee Brown, Spirituality and Liberation: Overcoming the Great 
Fallacy (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1988), 130. 

12 Ibid., 18. 

13 Ibid., 135. 
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recently they did not participate in the framing of narratives.” 14 Carol P. Christ points out 
the lack of women’s stories as a problematic situation for pursuing women’s spiritual 
quests in her book. Diving Deep and Surfacing. She says that “without stories there is no 
articulation of experience, and without stories she cannot understand herself.” 15 Carol 
Christ also argues that every story has a sacred dimension because the story points to a 
source of meaning that gives purpose to people’s lives. 16 Therefore, women’s stories and 
spirituality are integral in providing deep understandings both of women’s lives and their 
spiritual quests. 

People reveal themselves in telling their stories. Thus, telling stories has a 
significant meaning for people, particularly who don’t have voices in their marginalized 
lives. Stories can be an effective tool for the people to express and identify themselves. I 
believe that the process of story-telling with women’s own words and voices can bring out 
meanings and values, which lie within women’s experiences, to become her true self 
rather than the image created by others for her to fit into. Therefore, since we discover the 

14 Elizabeth A. Say, Evidence on Her Own Behalf: Women’s Narrative as 
Theological Voice (Savage, MD: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 1990), 111. 

13 Carol P. Christ, Diving Deep and Surfacing: Women Writers on Spiritual 
Quest (Boston: Beacon Press, 1980), 1. 

16 Ibid., 2-3. 
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meaning of our lives in our narratives, women’s own stories should be told and restored in 
the meaning making process in order to begin our discussion for building a theological 
and educational structure for Korean women. 

Women and Story in Korean Church Context 

What kinds of stories have we as Korean women heard in church contexts? 

Women have been in the church for a long time. Women are not just to be in the 

church. They are active members in various programs and faithful supporters for the 
ministry regardless of their proper positions and compensations. However, churches are 
still inclined to deny women’s certain rights and opportunities just because we are female. 
The churches are giving scriptural and theological reasons for keeping women in their 
place while others are doing nothing beyond offering women one or two token places on a 
few committees. Christian teaching and practice have consistently taught women to 
devalue themselves within a very limited religious category—self-denial and sacrifice of 
one’s own needs for the sake of others. Also, women have been taught to see all male 
authority as divinely given. In this circumstance, women have come to identify the image 
of the father in a patriarchal family with the image of God and to accept their submissive 
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role in the church. Biblical teaching of the church, for instance, 1 Timothy 2:9-12, deeply 
influences both interpretations of woman’s role and formation of their value. 

“I also want women to dress modestly, with decency and propriety, not with 
braided hair or gold or pearls or expensive clothes, but good deeds, appropriate for 
women who profess to worship God. A woman should learn in quietness and full 
submission. I do not permit a woman to teach or to have authority over man; she 
must be silent.” (1 Tim. 2: 9-12, NIV). 

Without contextual understanding about the Pauline teachings, male church leaders 
reiterate the flat meaning of the literal words ‘submission’ and ‘silent’ as the proper way of 
being women in the church. As a result, women have internalized the idea of their 
inferiority and unconsciously participate in the process of their own subordination. 

While the church refuses to recognize women as authentic members, women 
themselves have been brainwashed into believing in their own inferiority and even 
impurity. In the Gospel, there are stories of Jesus’ encounters with sinners, with the sick 
and disabled who were considered as unclean. In particular, many of Jesus’ encounters 
with women are in healing stories: the bent-over woman (Luke 13:10-17), the woman with 
a twelve year flow of blood (Mark 5:25-34), the Syro-Phonecian woman demanding 
healing for her daughter (Mark 7:24), Simon’s mother-in-law (Mark 1:29-31), Jairus’ 
daughter (Mark 5:35-43) and others. In most of the Gospel healing stories, the issues go 
far beyond physical cure. Authentic healing involves a process of liberation and 
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redefinition. However, regardless of the true meaning of the healing stories of Jesus, 
churches are focusing on the sinful and unclean “status” of women and women’s 
repentance after Jesus’ teaching. Consequently, again, this repetitive pattern of stories 
justifies the format of male savior and female sinner. 

Here is an example that reveals the reality of Korean women who want to follow 
God’s calling in their church lives. In November 2003, there was an astonishing incident 
in a worship service of a Presbyterian seminary in Korea. The moderator of the 
denomination delivered a sermon insisting that women should not be ordained because of 
their femininity. The words he used for describing women in the sermon showed his 
contemptuous perspective on women. The moderator said, “Women cannot be ordained. 
How women dare to stand in the pulpit with a diaper! It is shameful! At least in our 
denomination, it will never happen.” Despising expressions about women and femininity 
were spoken publicly and violently in front of 800 students in the chapel. This sermon 
brought huge reactions between women seminarians and pastors. But the moderator said, 
“What is the problem? I said what the Bible said. It’s truly biblical.” Regardless of their 
denominations and church backgrounds, this incident caused discussions about the issues 
of women’s ordination and of the nature of femininity in female students and pastors. A 
group of people made a protest to the moderator about the sermon, and he briefly 
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apologized, only about the inappropriate expressions about women, not the content of the 

sermon. 

As we see, male leaders in the Korean church adopt patriarchal interpretations of 
the Bible in Western theology and apply them not only to confine women’s role but also to 
condemn women’s bodies as unclean. While women were barred from the ordination and 
leadership positions, male superiority was asserted and affirmed. 

In Christian teaching and church practices, women’s stories have been rarely told 
or conveyed through the vehicle of male voices. That means women have been made to 
see themselves through the eyes of others, men. Therefore, many stories from the 
Christian tradition played an important role in shaping women’s identity and self image in 
distorted ways and have had a great impact on the formation of women’s spirituality in an 
unhealthy way. 

Theological Discussion of Narrative Pedagogy in the Korean Context 

In order to contextualize narrative pedagogy for women in the Korean context, we 
need to make an effort to explore useable resources in our own heritage. In this part, I will 
address the idea shin-myung (^] ^. # ait) from the perspective of Minjung theology that 
means ‘vital spirituality’ in Korean and search how shin-myung can be nurtured and 
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flourished in the traditional and communal art of Korean people—the mask dance. In 
particular, I will focus on the story-telling process in the mask dance as a crucial step to 
heal and nurture vital spirituality in the midst of the harsh lives and struggles of Minjung. 
Then I will suggest how to re-tell the stories as an educational process for the vital 
spirituality of Korean women. I hope this theological discussion can be a meaningful 
example to find a ‘liberation mind-set’ of our heritage for a grounding foundation of 
narrative pedagogy in the Korean context. 


Shin-myuns: Vital Spirituality through the Perspective of Minjung Theology 

In Minjung theology, the word “spirituality” can be translated by the word shin- 
myung, which is found in the traditional Minjung culture. Shin-myung is Minjung’s 
communal life energy. Minjung philosopher Kim Ji Ha provides a theoretical ground for 
the discourse on shin-myung. 

Shin-myung is precisely the subject and basis of work and dance. 

Without shin-myung, we could not either work or dance. Without it, 
work is like forced slave labor. Without it, dance would be a dance 
of compulsion. Physical and mental labors are originally one and are 
forms of activity of one life force. Likewise, art and labor are the 
activities of one life force. They are the activities of the shin- 
myung. 17 

17 Cited in Lee Chung Hee, “Liberation Spirituality in Dae-dong Gut,” in Asian 
Christian Spirituality: Reclaiming Traditions, ed.Virginia Fabella, Peter K. H. Lee, David 
Kwang-sun Suh (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1992), 41. 
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In Kim Ji Ha’s discourse, shin-myung in its totality is “ elan vital of life in the living” and 
“the elan vital of life, which makes human beings live life as human beings.” 18 The word 
shin-myung always implies a collective and communal sense of meaning. This communal 
shin-myung is minjung’s life itself. However it does not simply mean the survival of life, it 
is a resistance against “to be killed.” 19 In this sense, shin-myung expands its boundary: it 
becomes the transforming force in and for individuals and society. 

Shin-myung is found in various forms in Minjung art such as the mask dance. 
Through this communal art, the Minjung’s communal life energy, shin-myung, can be 
nurtured. At this point, the essential connection of Minjung’s spirituality and story telling 
emerges. The uniqueness of the mask dance is that a circled open-wide stage is shared by 
both the performers and the audience, and both participate in the play with the story telling 
of their own languages and insights. Their languages are not refined and novel, but honest 
and truthful. This story telling is placed as the culmination of the sadness in the dance. 
This collective story-telling process gives moments of expressing Minjung’s suppressed 
feelings and consoling their situation. While the performers and audience weep and laugh 
in the story-telling process, the shin-myung, vital spirituality, can be nurtured. For almost 
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one thousand years, the dance deeply immersed into Minjung’s lives and took a religious 
function in realities of suffering by sharing frustrations and hopes, and bursting out in 
laughter. A Minjung theologian, Hyun Young Hak insists “in and through the mask dance, 
Minjung can experience and express a critical transcendence over this world and laugh at 
its absurdity.” 20 He claims that Minjung’s accumulated han 21 can be resolved through this 
Minjung art, the mask dance. 

This theological discussion gives valuable insights that the vital spirituality has to be 
life-giving and renewing, rather than to be killed and propagate death. Story telling has a 
significant meaning for the vital spirituality of Minjung. When the stories of Minjung are 
revealed and flow from the midst of wounds and suffering in their lives, healing takes 
place, and spirituality can be resuscitated. For Korean women, the vital spirituality, shin- 
myung, needs to be restored in their life through storytelling. 


20 Hyun Young Hak, “A Theological Look at the Mask Dance in Korea,” 
Minjung Theology: People as the Subjects of History, ed. by the Commission on 
Theological Concerns of the Christian Conference of Asia (Singapore: Christian 
Conference of Asia, 1981), 50. 

21 Hyun Young Hak defines this term as a Korean word for a kind of unresolved 
sense of resentment against the injustice suffered. 
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Re-telling Our Stories: Religious Education for Korean Women 

I believe that addressing and re-telling Korean women’s stories are part of a crucial 
process for restoring and nurturing Korean women’s spirituality in religious education. 
Although Korean women have been taught many negative stories by their society and 
church, they can rework these negative voices into new stories that empower them. 

Chung Hyun Kyung makes a connection between story-telling and Minjung 
spirituality in a Minjung art form, han-pu-ri, a religious ritual for han- ridden people. 22 
There are three steps in Han-pu-ri : speaking and hearing the stories, naming the source of 
oppression, and changing the unjust situation by action. 23 These steps of Han-pu-ri give a 
meaningful insight for creating an educational process of re-telling life experiences of 
Korean women. 

With these basic categories I suggest an educational process of re-telling stories for 
the vital spirituality of Korean women. This educational process begins with attentive 
listening. Religious educators need to have sensitivity to catch where the wounds and 
pains are placed in our world, and what kinds of stories are needed to be told. This process 

Han-pu-ri literally means “resolving of han ” in Korean. 

23 Hyun Kyung Chung, “Han-pu-ri: Doing Theology from Korean Women’s 
Perspective,” in We Dare to Dream: Doing Theology as Asian Women, ed. Virginia 
Fabeila and Sun Ai Lee Park (Hong Kong: AWCCT, 1989), 142-43. 
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focuses on listening to the reality, listening to the voices from the margins, the voices of 
women. While listening to the pulse of the women with great attentiveness, we can 
encounter the messages through the silence as well as their voices. The next step leads 
women to do critical deconstruction. At this stage, the following questions are raised: 
What kinds of stories have we heard? What voices from the outside talk about our life 
experiences? Who has the voice and authority to do that? Through this process of 
classification and naming, women can see a big picture that make visible the realities and 
causes of their situation. The third step is creative reconstruction. The questions follow: Is 
there another way to interpret the stories we have? How can we fill the absence of our own 
voice in the story of ourselves? This reinterpretation and reformulation process encourages 
women to find creative ways to express their stories. The final step is re-telling the stories 
with our own words and voices. Re-telling stories is crucial for the vital spirituality of 
women because the narrative holds enough power to demythologize the stories formed by 
culture and church tradition. 

I hope the process of forming and telling their own stories and experiences will 
give Korean women a means to find a transforming power that invites them to be 
flourishing in their spiritual lives. As a religious educator, I hope that religious education 
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through re-telling stories can become an essential tool for empowering Korean women in 
their day-to-day life context. 

There is another important element that should be considered as a crucial factor to 
empower Korean women in churches. Since the Bible plays a central role in the lives of 
women in Korean churches, it is an important task to explore ways to deal with stories in 
the Bible for designing religious education for Korean women in the church context. In the 
following part I will discuss the importance and value of having conversations with the 
Bible in the Korean church context. Then I will discuss post-colonial readings of the Bible 
as a way to converse with the Bible in the Korean context. 

Sacred Story: Conversation with the Bible 

Why is it important to have conversation with the sacred text?: Centrality of 

the Bible in an Asian Context 

Jerry H. Stone claims that one of the major issues of narrative theologians is to 
inquire into the relationship between contemporary human experience (our life stories) 
and the biblical narrative (canonical story). 24 Particularly in the Asian context the biblical 

narrative has an incomparable authority in the lives of people in churches. Kwok Pui-lan 

24 Jerry H. Stone, “Narrative Theology and Religious Education,” in Theologies 
of Religious Education , ed. Randolph Crump Miller, 262. 
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points out the centrality of the Bible in the Asian church context. She explains that 
reinterpreting the Bible is a crucial task in the Asian church context so that it could not be 
used as a tool to oppress women. 2 ' 

We have been taught to obey the authority of the Bible and instructed to listen and 
accept the messages we read. Even though people have questions about some difficult 
passages, they are not allowed to “question” or “talking back” to the Bible; rather, they are 
offered another comforting message that teaches them to refrain from questioning God. 
However, as religious educators, we should know that questioning is our privilege, right 
and responsibility as the people of God. I believe that this is crucial for women who 
desperately need to find authentic messages and meanings of the sacred stories in our 
concrete life situations. 

Conversation with the Bible: Feminist Reading of the Bible 

Carol Lakey Hess points out that conversation with the Bible is an indispensable 
part of the conversational religious education model. She does not recommend a feminist 
selective reading of the Bible because it promotes a monological understanding of biblical 

25 Pui-lan Kwok, Introducing Asian Feminist Theology (Cleveland: Pilgrim Press, 
2000), 51. She claims that because of the strong Protestant evangelical heritage in Asia, 
the Bible has a central role in Asian churches. 
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authority. That is not conversational. Instead, she proposes different ways of engaging 
with the Bible: listen to, speak to, and converse with the biblical material. Not just 
listening and receiving the words as sacred text, but questioning the Bible is an important 
aspect of this process. Hess suggests ten strategies for dealing with difficult texts: 1) 
correcting distortions in interpretation, 2) celebrating visions, following trajectories, and 
naming regressions, 3) identifying overarching theological criteria, 4) creating 
conversation between texts, 5) reading an oppressive text as a memory of suffering and a 
mirror of sin, 6) naming the sin in the text and resisting oppression, 7) giving voice to the 
silenced conversation partners, 8) focusing on the questions the text asks rather than the 
answers it gives, 9) discernment concerning texts that express raw feelings, 10) recognize 
new ways for texts to function: God is still conversing, with us. Through these attentive 
processes of conversing with the Bible, people can get new meanings emerging from new 
interpretations. 

Kwok Pui-lan explains the importance of the oral dimension in cultural and 
religious life in her book, Discovering the Bible in the Non-Biblical World. She addresses 
three strategies of oral hermeneutics. The first strategy is to give voice to women in the 
Bible. The second is reframing the discourse and reconstructing the dialogue. The third 
26 Hess, 195-206 
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strategy is the blending of different narratives like making a quilt or weaving a tapestry. 27 
In these processes, women are invited to creative imagination: what the women would 
have said and how they would have acted in the situation and show another aspect of the 
stories in the Bible with women’s perspective. Reclamation of the voice of women in 
biblical narratives, the imaginative reconstruction of these women’s encounters with God, 
and presentation of these women in the midst of biblical stories are crucial for Korean 
women’s journey to have vital spirituality through new interpretations of stories in the 
Bible. 


Conversation with the Bible: Post-colonial Reading of the Bible 

In this part I will discuss Post-colonial reading of the Bible as a way to converse 
with the Bible in Korean women’s context. It begins with criticism of the traditional 
teaching of Christianity that never gives a proper answer to the suffering of people in 
colonized experiences. In the Asian context, western missionaries forced Asians to 
compare the western colonizer’s image of Christ with the ideal form in Asia, claiming that 


27 Pui-lan Kwok, Discovering the Bible in the Non-Biblical World (Maryknoll, 
NY: Orbis Books, 1995), 52-56. 
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their Lord is “the ruler of the whole universe.” As a result, to become a Christian for 
Asians meant accepting the Eurocentric image of Lord Jesus and discarding their abundant 
cultural and spiritual inheritance. Furthermore, this imposed image in Asian Christianity 
has been used to justify Western domination of many Asian countries in economic, 
political and religio-cultural spheres. In the colonial period, women were the most 
subjugated and powerless beings, easily victimized. Institutionalized Christianity, as 
presented by Western missionaries, emphasizing the male ruler image of God, has 
aggravated the suffering situation of people, like Korean women, rather than liberating 
them from it. They teach that suffering arises from human sin. Therefore the women 
attribute their suffering to their wrongdoing or inevitable destiny as women. 

Postcolonialism is regarded as a conscious engagement, in nations or groups which 
have been victims of imperialism, to achieve their own identities, which are 

29 

uncontaminated by the universalistic Eurocentric concepts and images. In this sense, 
post-colonialism could be described as a “continuing process of resistance and 


28 Karen Jo Torjersen, “You Are the Christ: Five Portraits of Jesus from the 
Early Church,” in Jesus at 2000, ed. Marcus J. Borg (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1997), 
85-86. 

29 Simon During, “Postmodernism or Post-colonialism Today,” in The Post- 
colonial Studies Reader , ed. Bill Ashcroft, Gareth Griffiths and Helen Tiffin (London: 
Routledge, 1995), 125. 
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reconstruction.” 30 

What is a Postcolonial Reading of the Bible? 

A Postcolonial reading of the Bible emphasizes a reader-oriented perspective. The 
Bible is not an objective text but a complex product that has been shaped by many socio- 
historical elements. Kwok Pui-lan claims that biblical truth cannot be pre-packaged, that it 
must be found in the actual interaction between text and context in the concrete historical 

T I 

situation. Every reading of the Bible should consider not only the context in general, but 
also the context of the reader’s daily life experience. 

To read a biblical text is to work to recover the meanings of a reader’s life through 
the sacred text. Mary Ann Tolbert says in her article “A New Teaching with Authority” 
that we need to see the Bible as the text that gives “inspiration for living in this real world 
of remarkable diversity,” In fact, the Bible is not texts that have a priori authority. The 
Bible does not have unquestioned authority in any context; rather, it needs to be 
reinterpreted ceaselessly through the lens of readers’ life experiences. Different readers’ 
experiences can work with a text to draw a different meaning from the same text. 

30 Ashcroft, etal., “General Introduction,” in Post-colonial Studies Reader , 2. 

o 1 

Kwok, Discovering the Bible in the Non-Biblical World, 11. 

32 Mary Ann Tolbert, “A New Teaching with Authority,” in Teaching the Bible, 
ed. Fernando F. Segovia and Mary Ann Tolbert (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1998), 184. 
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In this teaching and learning process, a teacher needs to become a spiritual 


interpreter who can discern God’s existence in the learner’s contextual reality, and also to 
become a theological educator who facilitates transformation of meanings in both personal 
and social dimensions of the learner’s life. The goal of this educational process is to 
encourage students to re-contextualize the images and stories of the Bible within their own 
cultures and contexts so that events in their own lives and worlds are formulated and 
communicated through the terms, stories, and narratives of the Biblical texts. 


The postcolonial reading of the Bible opens possibilities to read between the lines 
of the Bible in various ways to find meanings for people who are in very different contexts. 
In the process of educational practice, postcolonial readings of the Bible basically have 

followed three steps. Each step is a question: 

• What is in the text? 

• What is behind the text? 

• What is in front of the text? j4 

Through these processes, learners can reach the meaning that liberates them from their 
various oppressive situations. 


33 Fernando F. Segovia, “Pedagogical Discourse and Practices in Contemporary 
Biblical Criticism,” in Teaching the Bible, ed. Segovia and Tolbert, 15. 

34 Mark Lewis Taylor, “Reading from an Indigenous Place,” in Teaching the 
Bible, ed. Segovia and Tolbert, 120-22. 
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A Practice of Post-colonial Reading: The Passages John 4:1-42 

- What is in the text? 

There are two strangers at the well: a Samaritan woman and a Jewish man. How is 
the woman presented in the framework of the narrative? Through her words she shows the 
unequal position between her and Jesus. 

The dialogue between Jesus and the woman begins with Jesus’ request for water. 
The Samaritan woman says, “You are a Jew and I am a Samaritan woman. How can you 
ask me for a drink?” (John 4:9, NIV) In the dialogue with Jesus, the woman does not 
appear passive or silent in response. Jesus answers, “If you knew the gift of God and who 
it is that asks you for a drink, you would have asked him and he would have given you 
living water” (John 4:10, NIV). Even though Jesus’ response is not a direct answer to her 
question, the woman continues to ask Jesus. “How is it?” “From where?” And then Jesus 
gives an answer that reveals his identity as a messiah to the woman. Finally, the woman 
realizes Jesus’ identity and asks him to give her the living water so that she will never be 
thirsty. 

At this time, Jesus abruptly asks about her husband. For the woman, the question is 
crucial and clearly reveals her suffering situation. Continuing dialogue with Jesus, the 
woman asks him about the proper place of worship. Jesus answers, “Believe me, woman. 
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a time is coming when you will worship the Father neither on this mountain nor in 
Jerusalem” (John 4: 21, NIV). Here comes the moment that the woman realizes the 
identity of Jesus. As soon as she hears Jesus’ self-revelation, she goes directly to her town 
and proclaims what she sees and hears from Jesus, and then she brings people to Jesus. 

- What is behind the text? 

The Samaritan woman has been considered a representative of immoral and sinful 
women in the patriarchal society because the woman previously had five husbands. But, 
the text does not pay attention to nor does it explain the woman’s seemingly immoral life 
story. When we focus on the history of the city of Samaria, however, we find that the 
woman’s miserable life is never disconnected with her nation’s past frustration. 

Samaria was under colonial domination since the Assyrian occupation brought 
five foreign nations into Samaria. Thus Jews regarded the Samaritans as the descendents 
of these colonists, with whom they had intermarried in earlier times. Craig R. Koester 
insists that “the woman’s personal history of marriage to five husbands and cohabitation 
with a sixth parallels the colonial history of Samaria.” The Samaritan woman’s personal 

history stands for the history of Samaria. She must be seen as a victim in the colonial 

35 Craig R. Koester, Symbolism in the Fourth Gospel: Meaning , Mystery, 
Community (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995), 48-49. 

36 Ibid., 49. 
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period. Such a victimization of the Samaritan woman by colonial powers reminds me of 
the situation of Korean women during the colonial period. 

- What is in front of the text? 

In church teachings, the Samaritan woman is described as a sinful, immoral person. 
Regardless of her socio-historical context, the woman’s life had been judged as immoral 
and sinful. In the transmitting of the teaching of the text this is often used to condemn 
female identity as imperfect and sinful. With this ungraceful teaching, women in churches 
are forced to identify themselves with the sinful Samaritan woman. 

However, the Samaritan woman’s personal life story shows how colonial power 
violently impacts women’s lives in colonized countries. The woman had to endure the 
painful life while struggling to find ways to survive in the context of colonial violence. 
This biblical passage shows a typical example of colonial violence through the situation of 
the Samaritan woman. Therefore, the focus of the story needs to be changed from the 
perspectives of colonial power to the perspectives and voice of the woman. In other words, 
it should not be considered as a female sinner’s repentance story through the moments of 
encounter with Jesus as the male savior. Also, her life story should not be used to justify 
the immorality and deficiency of women. Because of this justification, women rarely have 
chances to think about the cause of suffering but passively accept the vicious cycles of life 
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as an unavoidable destiny. 

As religious educators we need to first see what the cause of their suffering is. 
Then we invite the marginalized to see and to name the causes of their suffering. 
(Breaking myths) In the process of teaching and learning, making connections between the 
learner’s concrete life situation and Biblical passages is important. Through the connection, 
rather than blindness, the learner can find opportunity to overcome the self-hatred and 
desperation of their life situation and also find true means of healing. This process can be 
defined as having four steps: confronting reality, breaking and naming the myths, finding 
connections with Biblical passages, and encountering the authentic hope of their life 
through liberating messages from the Bible. 

At this point, I want to look at the Samaritan woman’s story again. Through her 
voice and action, we can find a hopeful vision for Korean women who are living with 
hopelessness in their daily life. In the first part of the story, we can hear the Samaritan 
woman’s clear voice throwing some questions at Jesus. In the traditional sense, the woman, 
as a Samaritan, should not talk to a Jew and should respond humbly to the request of the 
higher-status male. But the woman is not submissive in response to the man’s request. 
Rather, the woman audaciously throws questions at the situation and also at Jesus. Then, 
she actively engages in dialogue with Jesus. In the dialogue, we must not overlook some 
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critical issues about her situation that we find in her words. Her response exposes not only 
a gender issue but also ethnic and religious issues. 

Even though the Bible does not concretely describe the woman’s role or 
contribution, we come to realize that the woman has an essential role in revealing Jesus’ 
identity at the end of the story. Through the dialogue with Jesus, the woman finds a 
possibility of new life in the midst of her painful life. The realization leads her to 
experience a restoration of her voice through speaking to people in the community. 
Actually, her voice becomes the ignition for the people in the community to encounter 
Jesus. Her agency is restored. In that sense, the Samaritan woman’s story cannot be read 
as the conversion story of a morally corrupt person, but rather as the prophetic voice of a 
victimized woman who reveals Jesus’ messianic identity and leads people to encounter 
Jesus as a liberator. 

Post-colonial reading of the Bible requires work to connect biblical passages with 
actual lives while maintaining the critical perspective of suffering readers. In fact, reading 
the Bible with a postcolonial perspective provides a lens to see the socio-political cause of 
people’s suffering and to heed the voice of the marginalized in the biblical text as well as 
in our actual context. To be sure, it is a valuable tool for religious educators to interpret 
problematic situations with the eyes of marginalized and powerless people, such as 
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Korean women. It also serves to reconstruct theological meaning for the people in church 
contexts. 
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Chapter 5 

Educational Practice with Voices of Korean Women 

We have been discussing transformative learning as an educational theory to 
bring necessary changes in Korean women’s context, and narrative theology and 
pedagogy as a way to cultivate a form of religious education in order for Korean 
women to be nurtured and empowered in Korean church contexts. Serene Jones claims 
that the best way to hear women’s voices is not by observing the marking of our maps 
from a distance, but instead, by actually using these maps to visit the places we, as 
religious educators, describe. 1 In this part, I will address educational practices with 
Korean women in two different settings, a women’s group in a church and a women’s 
group at a school. 2 I hope this educational practice with Korean women can be a 
meaningful effort to visit the place we have been speaking about and marking through 
earlier discussions. 


1 Serene Jones, Feminist Theory and Christian Theology: Cartographies of 
Grace (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2000), viii. 

2 Most of the women in the group are students at Claremont School of 
Theology or Claremont Graduate University. 
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Description of Group Experiences with Korean Women 
The Korean Women’s Group in Church Setting 

For the last several years I have had valuable opportunities to engage Korean 
women in Korean immigrant churches. 3 In this part, I will particularly address my 
experiences through six months of concrete involvement in the women’s group of 
Valley Mission Church in the San Fernando Valley. 4 There is a basic consensus 
among women church members that we need our own place for praying and studying 
the Bible in our church. Based upon this consensus, I was asked to plan a program for 
women in a church. 1 suggested a prayer meeting as our beginning. 

There are six Korean women in the group. Most of the group members 
immigrated when they were young, and finished college level education in the U.S.. 

All members are married and have children. Some of them are working with their 
husbands in small businesses, and others work in a cloth store and a school. The six 
v/omen and I started our prayer meeting. While having several meetings in our church, 
we have focused on sharing and praying that has led us to build knowledge and trust 
with each other. We had wonderful sharing times: listening to each other’s life stories 

and praying for the current concerns and problems of one another. The members of the 

J I have worked within two Korean immigrant churches: Valley Mission 
Church in the San Fernando Valley (1998-2005) and Young Eun Presbyterian Church 
in Whittier California (2006-present). 

4 There are around 60-70 Korean speaking congregations. 
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women’s group could develop “heart knowledge” 5 from these experiences. The prayer 
meeting was the place to listen to the voices from the margins, voices of Korean 
women. While listening to the stories of the women with great attentiveness, I could 
encounter the messages through the silence as well as their voices. 

After the prayer meetings I planned another program that led the women into 
deeper levels of contemplation and understanding about their struggles and hopes in 
the church context. I invited the women to join an eight-week Bible study sessions 
with the stories of women in the Bible. The women’s awareness of their need for a 
proper and safe place to share and grow could be a leading force to start these Bible 
study sessions. The goal of the sessions was to affirm the women’s lives and 
experiences as indispensable elements of Jesus’ ministry. The process of learning 
about women’s stories in the Bible invited them to see themselves as valuable beings 
and find role models for their daily and faith lives. The Bible study sessions followed 
the four steps that I mentioned in Chapter 3: attentive listening, critical deconstruction, 
creative reconstruction , and re-telling the stories with our own words and voices. In 
addition, various kinds of spiritual exercises and art projects encouraged them to 
express their inner thoughts, feelings, pains and wounds. The Bible study brought 

5 In her lecture in the class, “Religious Education as Public Ministry” (Spring 
Semester in 2006) Elizabeth Conde-Frazier explained that “heart knowledge” is the 
capacity to feel and to look at the quality to learn from others. 
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changes of perspective on stories of women in the Bible through listening to new 
interpretations of the Bible and sharing each other’s stories. That could be an important 
movement to prepare the next steps of Korean women in the church. 

The Korean Women’s Group in School Setting. 

Besides the women’s group in the church context, I have led another women’s 
group at a school. Most of the members of the group are doctoral students at CST or 
CGU. Some of them are students’ wives. They are living with their family in school 
housing. All of the women are first generation Korean women who are involved in 
Korean immigrant churches in various positions, such as Sunday school director, youth 
pastor, choir member, or pastor’s wife. Even though there were some differences 
toward understanding and applying feminist perspectives in their own lives, the 
women in the group had sufficient understandings of the issues of women in the 
church context. For twelve weeks, we met once a week for two or three hours. We 
always began by sharing stories of our lives. Flowever, it led us to find and discuss 
issues from the shared stories. It was interesting to see how our discussion was 
mingled with different vocabulary from educational, psychological, and biblical 
perspectives. 
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Since most of the members had their own educational background of 
theological educations, the meetings had a different character from the women’s group 
in the church. Particularly, we shared with each other our experiences of the life of 
women ministers in the Korean church context. There was a deep consensus of 
hardship in the lives of women ministers in the church. One of the members shared her 
life journey to pursue God’s calling as a woman minister. When she was studying in 
the M.Div program at a seminary, she wanted to be an ordained pastor. However, 
although she finished all the requirements for ordination in the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S., there was no church that called her and supported her as a pastor. Whenever 
she asked senior pastors about her ordination she had to face rejections with various 
reasons, such as financial difficulties or uncomfortable feelings of the congregation 
about a women pastor. They even recommended that she not be ordained, as a practical 
solution, in order to work in Korean churches. Her story disclosed an honest picture of 
the Korean church in terms of issues of the life of clergywomen and ordination. 

Finally, her persistent request and earnest effort changed the decision of the 
church committee that was composed of male elders and pastors. The church in which 
she worked for five years decided to call her as an assistant pastor. From the moment 
she finished the requirements for ordination, it took her ten years to get ordained. 
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Since our group members had stayed with her during the process of struggling 
and planning, it was not just news for our group, rather it was a significant event that 
needed to be celebrated with great joy. Actually we planned the ordination process 
together. Each one of us took a part of the worship. We chose a song for affirming and 
blessing her future journey as a Korean woman pastor. We also prepared a pastor’s 
gown as a symbol of anointing, supporting, and blessing her as a woman pastor. The 
ordination service was a meaningful celebration for us and it became the ending ritual 
of our group gathering. 

Reflections and Insights of the Group Processes 

On the basis of the educational practice in two different settings, in the 
following section I will address reflections and insights to make suggestions for 
religious education in the context of Korean women. 


Faith Community as a Place for Having “Real Talk” 

I am a church person. I have been involved in many groups and activities in 
our church for more than twenty years. However, believe it or not, this is the first time 
I open up and share my stories in an official church gathering. In the church, 1 was 
asked to do something, but not to speak and share my stories. So, I have thought that 
talking and sharing feelings are insignificant and too personal. Whenever we gathered 
as a group in our church, there were agendas that were already established by church 
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leaders. We just followed the directions. 1 still have some hesitation to share my stories, 
because I have thought it is not appropriate. 6 

There are many “talks” flowing over, in, and around the communities of faith, 
but most of them are superficial conversations that exchange polite language with each 
other. In the beginning of the women’s group at the church we found one common 
thing in the sharing of our group. Without the concerns of their children’s education or 
family care, there was almost nothing to share. In the repeated patterns of sharing, in 
fact, we felt some kind of tiredness. This feeling led us to reflect on the character of 
our conversations and eventually change our way of sharing. 

What the communities of faith need is different types of conversations that 
enable the communities to go into deeper levels of engagement and conversation. Hess 
defines religious education as “an invitation to hard dialogue and deep connections 
with one another, with Scripture and tradition, and with God.” 7 She claims that the 
communities of faith can be places of having deep conversation. Her educational 
model is characterized as conversational education. Hess explains the different types of 
conversation as “real-talk.” She characterizes this “real talk” as “empathetic, 
nonjudgmental, and receptive; and yet it is also passionate, honest, and self- 

6 I quote these words from a story of a woman (49 years old) in the women’s 
prayer meeting at Valley Mission Church. 

7 Hess, 183. 
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disclosing."’ 8 Many people in the communities of faith are uncomfortable having 
conversations that touch the difficult issues of our lives. They don’t want to bring their 
own experiences into the conversation because they think their differences will bring 
conflict and disagreements, and eventually destroy relationships in the communities. 
Hess claims that “real-talk” not only allows risky exploration, but also opens up new 
possibilities in communities. 

What kind of conversations do we have in churches in the Korean context? Do 
Korean churches have environments of encouragement and invitation for people to 
join and share deep thoughts and experiences regardless of their positions and gender? 

1 agree with Hess’s claims about the necessity and possibilities of deep conversation; 
however, in the Korean church context, there are several things that religious educators 
should consider in order to promote this kind of conversation. Most of all, we should 
consider that there are hierarchical structures in the operation and decision making of 
the churches. In most cases, a group of male elders and senior pastors make almost 
every significant decision in the church. The group is not inclusive of youth, children, 
and women but for a few exceptions. Within this power structure deep conversation 
cannot happen. How can we as religious educators make the idea accessible and 
feasible in the Korean context? One of the requirements of deep conversation is to 

8 Ibid., 184. 
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prepare places that provide everybody with an equal level of space and power to speak, 
and engage in the conversation. We need to carefully consider spaces for women, 
because their voices have been silenced in the public conversation. Also we need to be 
aware of the strict cultural norm of gender differences and expectations in Korean 
culture. Setting up the ground rules or agreements between members of the group that 
address respectful listening and responding can be helpful in the beginning of the 
conversations. 


“Looking Together” as a Creative Empowerment Process 

I get used to compromise with others. That means... 1 tend to easily displace 
my issues in my life in order to focus on those of others. 1 have learned that is an 
effective way to make harmony in my life situations. Frankly, 1 don’t want to make 
any trouble in my family life, so I have chosen to give up my interests and goals in 
some ways whenever I have certain points of decision making. But, now, 1 feel so tired 
of it. 9 


Women’s nature, as named by societies and churches, is overly focused on 
caring for and responding to other’s needs and requests. Such fixed social conceptions 
have forced women to have very limited boundaries that strongly focus on serving and 
caring for others —implicitly or explicitly. In this situation women are highly 
susceptible to replace other’s interests and motives as their own. In other words. 


9 These words are quoted from a conversation with the Korean women’s 
group at CST in November 2006. 
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women's own needs and interests are easily displaced by those of others, and they 
convince themselves that “their interests are my interests.” 10 Eventually women’s 
voices about their own interests and concerns are not heard. 

Hess points out that convincing herself that “their interests are my interests” 
causes underdevelopment of the capacity for women to name her own impulses, goals, 
needs and aspirations, and finally it obstructs self development. 11 

Losing the capacity of naming their interests, needs, and goals causes the 
women to give up the right to have their own place in various situations, including the 
church. In fact, there are limited places for women themselves in official church 
programs; instead there are many women’s groups not for themselves but for others, 
such as women’s prayer group for their husband and children, or church leaders. 

I believe that in order to promote transformative learning through sharing 
stories, women’s own place is crucial. In the group process with Korean women, I 
clearly saw how a women’s group can be a place of supporting, caring for, and 
empowering the women. Janet L. Surrey points out the importance of building 
connections between women to promote women’s growth. The opportunity to join 
together in connection provides women with shared feelings, perceptions and 

10 Hess, 63. 

II Hess, 65. 
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responsibility. In this process of engagement, “helplessness, anger, fear, and confusion 
become transformed into the energy of positive movement.” 12 She claims that the 
framework of “looking together” provides the structure for the creative empowerment 
process. 13 In this framework, women can experience no more individual 
powerlessness; rather they can experience the power of relationship. 

Bible Study 

Bible study can be good place to invite people to a reflection on their own 
assumptions, belief, and perspectives about women in the Korean church context. In 
the woman’s group at Valley Mission Church, we had eight week Bible study sessions. 
Each week we chose biblical passages that contain stories of women. The Bible study 
consisted of four basic steps: attentive listening, critical deconstruction, creative 
reconstruction, and re-telling of the stories through our own words and voices. 

In the beginning of the Bible study, I showed pictures of women, which are 
related to the biblical text of the week, without telling their names. After sharing 
participants’ preliminary impression on the women in the picture, we read together 

biblical passages of the week. Then, I invited participants to share their thoughts, and 

12 Janet L. Surrey, “Relationship and Empowerment,” in Women’s Growth in 
Connection: Writing from the Stone Center , ed. Judith V. Jordan et al. (New York: 
Guilford Press, 1991), 176. 
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feelings about women in the biblical passage of the week. That was the time to listen 
to participants’ perceptions and understandings of the women in the Bible. The 
listening made possible to reveal what they had been taught by the teaching of church 
in their lives. 

With the stories shared in the group, we began to read biblical passages again 
through different lenses. Interestingly, most participants did not know many female 
biblical characters that were not considered as major figures in the traditional biblical 
teachings in the church. The participants well knew some stories of women who were 
highlighted as either virtuous women, like Mary, or sinners, like Samaritan woman. In 
order to help them to see the women in the Bible with different perspectives, I brought 
historical backgrounds of the biblical passage and feminist interpretations of it. In this 
process of deconstruction, participants felt and realized how their preconceptions of 
the women in the Bible were colored and tamed by traditional patriarchal teachings of 
the church. 

A new perspective on the biblical women was emerged through a discussion 
on what I brought about and a reflection on their previous understandings. In this 
process of reconstruction, participants reached a realization that the biblical women 
were not just subsidiary to main (male) characters to complete a story. Rather, they 
were active and competent agents of God’s ministry. 
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In the last stage, participants were invited to retell the stories of the biblical 
women through their own voice and language in creative ways. In the retelling, we 
utilized role play, group story telling, rituals, and so on. These various ways of 
retelling helped to remember and to celebrate the lives and vestiges of the biblical 
women. The Bible study transformed participants’ perspectives and gave chances to 
see and affirm themselves as women who are indispensable to fulfill God’s life-giving 
work in our world. 

The following are the curriculum of the Bible study for eight weeks: 

Week 1: A Woman at a Well - Samaritan Woman 

Week 2: Women who choose life - Miriam, Shiphrah and Puah, 

Week 3: A Stooped Woman - “Daughter of Abraham” 

Week 4: Women who make “Her-stories” - Elizabeth and Mary 
Week 5: An Apostle and Friend of Jesus - Mary Magdalene 
Week 6: The Bearer of the faith of Resurrection - Martha 
Week 7: Woman who integrates Knowing and Living - Lydia 
Week 8: The Leader of a Christian Community - Priscilla 

In the following section I will present the first and third Bible study sessions 
from the eight week program that were created for Korean women in immigrant 
churches. 
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1. Bible Study I: “A Woman at a Well” 
Scripture: John 4:1-42 (NIV) 


There’s a well at a juncture 
Where there’s Jesus. 

“ Who are you anyway? ” 

“ Who are you anyway? ” 

‘'Give me a drink. ” 14 

The Samaritan woman, or the woman at the well, was a woman of question. 
This woman was judged as a cantankerous and stubborn person, but her persistent 
questions bring her to the realization that she is known by the man at the well. She 
finds her Messiah through her questions. 

The sprite of Christ wants to know us and calmly waits for our questions. By 
our seeking and by our own quest, our lives become a living proclamation, a witness to 
the living word of Jesus that we can worship in spirit and in truth and that we can live 
out of the spring of water that is always welling up to nourish us. 

Opening Activity 

1. Opening Prayer 

2. Show drawings or paintings of A Woman at the Well from different cultures and 
artists. 

Q: Who is in this picture? 

Q: What kind of feeling do you have with this woman? 

Sharing Bible story 

1. Reading the Scripture (John 1:1 -42) 

2. Sharing what we have learned about this Bible passage. 

Q: What do you know about this Samaritan woman? 

Q: From the perspective of traditional teaching, what is a focal 
point of this Bible passage? 

3. Re-read the story of a Woman at the Well. 


14 Mary Lou Sleevi, Women of the Word (Notre Dame, IN: Ave Maria Press, 
1989), 48, © by Mary Lou Sleevi. Used by permission. 
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- Before reading the following passage, a group facilitator explains social and 
historical backgrounds of the passage to give resources to comprehend the Bible 
story. (Refer to Craig R. Koester’s book, Symbolism in the Fourth Gospel: 
Meaning, Mystery, Community, Minneapolis: Fortress, 1995) 

Q: What is in front of and behind the text? 

- Re-read the story of the Woman at the Well (everyone has a chance to read 
some parts of this story.) 


There was an Samaritan woman with ajar 

She was considered impure, and sinned. Isolated from her community. 

Jesus, tired from a long, hot journey, sat down alone by a well. 

“Will you give me a drink?” 

Conversation started with woman’s question 

“How is it you ask me for something to drink?” 

“Who are you anyway?” 

One without identity was among the first persons he told who 

he was, in one of longest conversations with anyone in the gospels. 

She stayed with the dialogue, even pushed it along. 

Then he spoke the truth about her life. 

It was a Turning Point. 

She talked, at the juncture, of sacred places. 

He went beyond, to spirit and truth, and struck at her core. 

“I know the Messiah is coming” 

“I who speak to you am he.” 

It was a Consecrating word. Scripture’s Sword of the Spirit 
penetrated the darkness where she beheld herself. 

A groundswell broke through the mortar that held her unclean. 

Unworthiness was placed in his hand as an offering of gift. 

She left the water jar, and ran off to bring back a town. 

She became a first evangelist through a capacity for belief she 
could not contain. 

- Summarized and revised story from the book Women of the Word 

by Mary Lou Sleevi - 
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Re-telling the Story from Samaritan woman’s voice 

Encourage participants to re-tell the Samaritan woman’s story from their 
understanding and imagination. The beginning sentence should start with “I”, the first 
person. (E.g. “I am a Samaritan woman.” “When 1 went to a well, I met a Jew who sat 
down by a well.”) 

Each participant has a chance to tell a part of the story. (About 2minutes per 
person) 

Closing Activity- Writing My Own Question 

After everyone in the group finishes re-telling this story, the group facilitator gives 
a piece of paper and envelop to participants. 

Say: The Spirit of Christ is here.... waiting for you to share yourself 

What kinds of questions do you have in your life situations to he answered by 

God? 

Can you ask the questions to God and wait for the moment that Jesus gives an 
answer? 

Invite people to write their own question in their life, and put the question paper in 
an envelope. The envelope will be opened on the last Bible study meeting. 

Closing Prayer - Group Leader 
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2. Bible Studyll: A Stooped Woman 
Scripture: Luke 13: 10-17 (NIV) 

Healing is in process... 


Opening Activity 

1. Light the candle - invite one woman in the group to light the 

candle in the middle of the table. 

2. Opening Prayer. 

3. Show drawings or paintings of A Stooped Woman from 

different artists. 

Q: Who is in this picture? 

Q: What kind of story do you know with this woman? 

Sharing Bible Story 

1. There is a woman...(Luke 13: 10,11) 

2. Line were crossed...(Luke 13:12a) 

3. Daughter of Abraham, Jesus named her...(Luke 13: 16) 

4. Blessed Endurance with assurance - “Woman, you are freed of 

your disability!”...(Luke 13: 12b, 13) 

5. Hypocrite!...(Luke 13: 14,15,17) 

Making people alive takes precedence over all other religious 
regulations and laws in Jesus’ ministry. Namely, the gospel is a restoring 
power that disgraces religious leaders and teachers who regard the woman 
as contemptible. The gospel raises up the woman who does not give up 
and grasp a hope that makes her constantly dream of new life in the midst 
her present suffering. 

“A Psalm for Heavily Burdened” 15 
Choir 1: Look upon me, have mercy on me, 

O Source of my liberation, 
for I am heavily burdened. 


15 Miriam Therese Winter, in Woman Word: A Feminist Lectionary and 
Psalter; Women of the New Testament (New York: Crossroad Publishing, 1990) 79, © 
1990 by Medical Mission Sisters. Used by Permission. 
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Choir 2: The cares I carry are weighing me down. 

I am losing all perspective. 

My eyes no longer see the stars 
In this never ending night. 

Choir 1: 1 am crippled by institutional rules 

and insensitive regulations, 
burdened by expectations, 
by wishes that won’t come true. 

Choir 2: I am crippled by gender bondage 

and the yoke this lays upon me 
and all women of the world, 
and I fear the rage that rises in me 
when my sisters 
are denied. 

Choir 1: Bend down to me and lift me up 

to face myself with courage , 
to look the demonic straight in the eye 
and resist it with a song 

Choir 2: Let me see to anther’s sorrow, 

Share another’s injustice, 

Bear another’s burdens, 

Lose my own. 

All: Teach me to care and not to care, 
bid my fear, 
be still, 

and let all my insecurity 
lose itself 
in your will. 


Closing Ritual - Spiritual Exercise of Healing 

Invite participants to the spiritual exercise. 

Say: Close your eyes and take a few, deep breaths. 

After few seconds, group facilitator read following words. 

Say: Korean women today inside and outside the church are bent over. 
Too many Korean women do not live out their lives standing straight up 
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and looking without fear into future. The kinds and causes of “bent¬ 
overness ” are many. In what ways are Korean women crippled by the 
burdens they must bear? Any affliction that has been long -term can 
lead to the state of hopelessness? 

Reflect on an Inner or an external concern that is presently weighing 
you down. 

Say: Clench your fist and imagine all burdens that make you bent over are in 
your hand. 

A voice calls to you... Your burden is so heavy you cannot lift your head, 
but only turn toward the voice... Then you feel gentle hands on your back 
and the voice says... ’’You are rid of your burden... Your affliction is 
gone... You are set free. ” 

You feel warmth and strength in your back and shoulders ...Slowly you 
straighten... The words are true... Your affliction is gone. 

Say: While listening to these words, slowly unfold your fist and imagine that 
your bent-ovemess are no longer in you...Instead, clear light and hope come to 
you and make you straight...and now open your eyes. 


Closing “Prayer” (Read Together) 

Holy are you 
O One who sings 
the song of the new creation, 
in Whom there is no separation 
into hierarchical clusters of gender, race, or class. 
As we await that redemptive moment 
of our cosmic liberation, 
let us work to release from bondage 
all who are imprisoned 

in the quiet desperation of their little locked lives. 
Holy are you, 

O One Who Frees. 
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We need your affirmation 
now and forever. 
Amen 16 


16 Miriam Therese Winter, in WomanWord: A Feminist Lectionary and 
Psalter; Women of the New Testament, 78, © 1990 by Medical Mission Sisters. Used 
by permission. 
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Chapter 6 
Conclusion 

My life in the U.S. for about ten years has given me valuable opportunities to 
engage and work with Korean women in the church context. In the process of my 
academic journey, engagement with Korean women provided not only emotional support 
but also challenging questions that pushed me to think and reflect on the issues of women 
in the Korean church context. My experiences with Korean women in two different groups 
became the most basic and important foundation for writing this project. 

The first chapter as an introduction showed my concerns and motivations for this 
study based upon my experiences in the Korean church context. It included the importance 
of the problem, work previously done in the field, scope and limitation, and procedure of 
integration. 

In the second chapter, I analyzed the lives of Korean women in the church context, 
particularly focusing on the preconceptions and images of women in socio-cultural and 
ecclesiastical categories. 

In the third chapter, I drew upon the theoretical aspects of transformative 
education and discussed essential elements of transformative learning: meaning 
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perspective, a habit of mind, a point of view, critical reflection, and reflective action. As 
an example to apply transformative learning theory into a faith-based context, I addressed 
my experience at a Bible institute as a case study. It showed how perspective 
transformation takes place in the faith-based context with the educational tools of 
transformative learning theory. It also showed the feasibility of applying this educational 
theory in the Korean church context. 

In the fourth chapter, I discussed narrative pedagogy as a practical principle to 
create a religious educational model for Korean women in the church context. It began 
with a discussion about the significance of narrative and the story-linking educational 
model. Focusing on the deep connections between story and spirituality I explained 
women and story in the Korean church context. In order to contextualize the narrative 
framework in the Korean context, a theological discussion centered on Minjung theology 
particularly, with the notion of shin-myung. In an effort to find a tool for promoting 
perspective transformations in the church, reading the sacred story, the Bible, was 
discussed with feminist and post-colonial perspectives. 

In chapter five, I described the group process with Korean women in the church 
and school. Eight week Bible study sessions and twelve times group gatherings became 
places to practice and integrate the theoretical discussions. I addressed reflective insights 
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and suggestions for religious education for Korean women in the church. 

One day I met a Korean woman who was actively working as a feminist scholar in 
the field of feminist theology and philosophy. She said, “I don’t understand Korean 
women who still stay in the hopeless and evil structure (church).” Formerly she had been 
working in the church as a clergywoman but she decided to leave the church because her 
experiences in the church were negative and even unbearable. Her words made me think 
about the women in the church who are struggling to find their voices and bring about 
changes. I believe that leaving and ignoring cannot be a solution for our problematic 
situation, rather it allows the unjust situation to perpetuate itself without any challenges 
and meaningful discussions. Although many progressive or radical theological discussions 
including feminist theology have very good insights and ideas, cannot bring any changes 
if they do not seriously consider the applicability of their theory to the lives of women. 
Serene Jones clearly sees the distance between radical theory and practice, especially in 
the church context. As I mentioned in chapter five, she uses the image of mapping to 
explain her work as practical feminist theologian. In order to draw a map that contains 
correct and useful information, cartographers need to not only observe what they need to 
draw from a distance, but also visit the place they want to describe.* I am sure that this is 

Serene Jones, Feminist Theory and Christian Theology: Cartographies of Grace, 
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the only way to create a correct and useful map that can be practically used for inviting 
people on a path that is empowering and life-giving. 

Without understanding and respecting the dense texture of women’s day-to-day 
existence and struggles, radical theory and theology is confined in an ivory tower with no 
relevance to real life. I believe that here, in the gap between radical theoretical discussions 
and real life situations, is the place for standing and working as a Korean woman and 
religious educator. Here is the place to listen to their stories. In the midst of flowing 
women’s stories we can encounter people’s thoughts, feelings, despair and pain, and hopes 
and visions. Even though that may be considered as insignificant work by both male 
church leaders and radical feminists, it is crucial because religious education that is 
sharing and engaging with real life stories has an authentic power to bring about necessary 
changes and perspective transformation in the church context. 


(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2000), viii. 
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